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The Outlook for Exports, Food Prices, Farm Equity 



During the late 1980's, several fac- 
tors could double the growth of foreign 
demand for farm products from the 
early 1980's rate of 1 to 1.5 percent a 
year. These include expanding in- 
comes, declining inflation, lower inter- 
est rates, "and world population growth 
of about 80 million a year. World 
farm trade could increase 3 to 4 per- 
cent a year, as it did in the 1950s and 
1960's. With the United States im- 
proving its price competitiveness un- 
der the 1985 Farm Act, the volume of 
U.S. farm exports could rise 4 to 5 
percent a year. 

By the end of the decade, total U.S. 
grain disappearance could recover to 
the levels of the late 1970V There 
are aspects of farm policy that impede 
U-S. competitiveness, One is acreage 
reduction programs, which raise the 
national average cost of production 
relative to our competitors. But, in- 
creasing U-S. productivity and large 
existing stocks will require heavy reli- 
ance on acreage reduction programs 
throughout the period. 

The EC is likely to remain a stiff 
competitor for grain export markets 
Over the next several years. High in- 
ternal grain prices continue to boost 
production there. Although poor 
weather could again make the USSR a 
large grain importer, the trends sug- 
gest that the centrally planned Coun- 
tries as a group will not be a source of 
growth in world trade in the late 
1980's. Grain trade prospects are 
more favorable in East Asia, North 
Africa, the Middle East, and Central 
America. 

Cotton and rice exports likely will sus- 
tain the recovery made in 1986 under 
the marketing loan program. Howev- 
er, greater soybean and protein meal 
production in South America and 
Europe, combined with only moderate 
gains in global livestock Output, will 
limit U.S. soybean and meal exports. 

Beef production in 1987 is expected 
to decline because of herd reductions 
since 1982, less slaughter under the 
Dairy Termination Program, and more 




retention of animals for inventory. 
Even pork producers are not likely to 
increase production sharply before late 
1987 because of the prolonged period 
of financial problems. 

In contrast to the red meats, poultry 
and egg production will probably in- 
crease again in 1987 as returns con- 
tinue strong. The 1986 increases in 
meat demand showed up mainly as 
increased purchases of carryout and 
convenience foods, and the poultry in- 
dustry has developed several products 
adapted to this market. 

Grain producers will find the 1987 
programs attractive. Wheat and feed 
grain planted area could be down 
about 10 percent from 1986 T s 191 mil- 
lion acres, assuming about the same 
participation rates as in 1986. Corn 
farmers will likely idle more than 20 
million acres of base in 1987, com- 
pared with about 13 million in 1986- 



As yet, lower prices have not stimu- 
lated world use of grain. Eventually, 
though, lower world prices should 
stimulate import demand. U-S. Teed 
demand could surge in 1987/88 be- 
cause hog and broiler growers are like- 
ly to increase production if their profit 
margins remain high, 

A 2- to 4-percent rise in the all-food 
CPI is expected in 1987. Food prices 
rose about 3 percent in 1986, the same 
as the average rise in the food CPI 
over the 4 preceding years. Prices of 
foods sold in grocery stores rose a little 
under 3 percent, while prices of food 
served in restaurants and fast food 
establishments climbed nearly 4 per- 
cent 

In 1986, the farm sector's asset values 
and returns to investment dropped, 
and farmers' debt went down. For 
1987, farm asset values will continue 
to decline in both nominal and real 
terms, although at a slower pace than 
in 1986. Farmers will pay debts down 
further, but equity in farm assets will 
continue to erode. 

Net cash income for the farm sector 
could increase in 1987 to $45-$50 bil- 
lion, up from $44 billion in 1985 and 
1986- In 1982 dollars, 1987 net cash 
income could be the highest since 
1979. Direct Government payments 
could exceed 1986's estimated $12 to 
$13 billion. Cash receipts are projec- 
ted to slip 1 to 3 percent, with crops 
falling about 6 percent and livestock 
receipts gaining about 2. However, to- 
tal farm production expenses, which 
dropped 5 percent in 1986, could go 
down another 3 percent in 1987, 

Despite record net cash income, the 
debt-asset ratio likely climbed from 25 
percent in 1985 to 26-27 percent for 
1986. It is expected to remain at that 
level in 1987. By contrast, in 1981 the 
ratio was 19 percent. Returns on as- 
sets in 1986 likely fell to 3 percent, 
from 3.3 in 1985- In 1987, returns 
may edge op to 3-7 percent, from both 
improved income and lower asset 
values. 
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GLOBAL TRENDS IN 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Following are remarks by Robert 
L. Thorn pson t Assistant Secretary for 
Economics^ U.S. Deportment of A gricul* 
tore, at USDA's 63rd Agricultural Out- 
look Conference, December 2, 1986. 

Wide-ranging supply and demand de- 
velopments combined in the 1970's 
and 1980's to increase both the impor- 
tance of the United States in the world 
market for farm products and the im- 
portance of the world market to the 
wellbeing of US. apiculture. To pro- 
vide any sort of insight into global 
trends in agricultural supply and de- 
mand, it is essential to briefly review 
the events of the past two decades, 

In the 1970*8, developments in supply 
and demand worked both to expand * 
world agricultural trade and to In- 
crease the U.S. share of the market at 
an unprecedented pace. World trade 
expanded fourfold while U.S. exports 
increased sixfold. By l980 t more than 
one-third of our cropland was commit- 
ted to producing for export, while 2 of 
every 5 tons of the farm products trad- 
ed were produced in the United States. 

Many of the same factors worked in 
reverse in the 1980's + Growth in world 
agricultural trade essentially stopped, 



and U.S. exports dropped one-third. 
This 56-milIion-ton drop in U-S- ex- 
ports, following on the heels of the 
1970's 100-miIJion-ton run-up, lies at 
the heart of many of the problems we 
face in agriculture today. 

We are in the midst of a far-reaching 
restructuring of the sector. Complicat- 
ing this it the limited ability of the 
world market to react to swings in 
global supply and demand without 
having the sharp price adjustments 
transmitted to the countries linked to 
the market. 

Unprecedented Growth of the 
1970's 

The 1970*s saw unprecedented growth 
in the world market for farm products, 
particularly those produced in the 
United States. This expansion wa& 
due to slower growth in global agricul- 
tural production and increased con- 
sumption abroad. 

Growth in agricultural production in 
foreign countries slowed from 2.8 per- 
cent a year over the 1950' s and 1960's 
to 2.2 percent in the 1970's, Con- 
sumption growth also slowed, but the 
drop was significantly smaller -from 
2.9 to 2,7 percent. The widening gap 
between overseas consumption and 
production increased the rest of the 
world's dependence on U.S. produc- 
tion. Growth in world agricultural 
trade increased from 3.5 percent a 
year in the 1950's and 1960's to 4.7 
percent in the 1970's, while growth in 
U.S. exports grew from 4 to over 10 
percent a year. 

Factors in the Widening Gap 
The factors underlying the widening 
gap between growth in consumption 
and production abroad have been well 
documented. Falling commodity prices 
and farm incomes discouraged invest- 
ment in agriculture in much of the 
1950's and 1960's t In low -income 
countries, industrial development often 
was undertaken at the expense of ag- 
ricultural development. This con- 
strained their farm production in- 
creases in the 1970V 

Growth in demand for farm products 
shared in a general economic expan- 
sion as rising incomes allowed con- 
sumers to upgrade and diversify diets- 
Much of this growth initially was met 
through local increases in agricultural 
production. But, with limited capacity 
to produce locally and crop shortfalls a 
problem, many countries turned to the 
world market as a regular source of 
supply, 



Rapidly expanding world trade, low- 
cost credit, and the low value of the 
dollar permitted a sharp increase in 
food-buying power in importing coun- 
tries. Faced with many of the same 
financial considerations as the middle- 
income countries and political pres- 
sures to upgrade diets of their own, 
the centrally planned economies also 
revolutionized their agricultural and 
trade policies. The Soviets, Eastern 
Europeans, and Chinese all became 
regular participants in the world mar- 
ket and eventually grew to overshadow 
the middle-income countries. 

Trade Reversal of the 1980's 
Many of the same factors which 
worked to expand trade in the 1970's 
worked in reverse in the early 1980's. 
While growth In agricultural produc- 
tion abroad rebounded from 2.2 to 2*6 
percent a year with expanded Invest- 
ment in agriculture and more normal 
weather, growth in consumption has 
dropped off sharply. 

Many observers have focused on over- 
seas production growth, but to account 
for changes in global trade, the con- 
sumption decline has been a more im- 
portant factor. In the 1970's, the an- 
nual average increase in foreign grain 
production was 24 million tons; this 
was exceeded by consumption growth 
of 34 million. Consequently! foreign 
net grain imports grew by 10 million 
tons a year. 

However, in the 1980's, growth in for- 
eign grain Output has risen to 29 mil- 
lion tons* while consumption growth 
plunged to 19 million a year. The 
10-million-ton yearly increase in net 
foreign grain imports of the l970*s 
was replaced by a 10-million-ton an- 
nual decline in the deficit during the 
19S0V 

Very important in this reversal was 
the slowdown in global economic 
growth. The decline was pronounced 
enough in most middle-income coun- 
tries to drop real and— in some 
cases— nominal incomes. As a result, 
the growth in per Capita food con* 
sumption in the 1980's has slowed to 
less than two-thirds the pace of the 
1970*s. With domestic production 
growing faster than consumption, 
many importing countries have 
limited— and in some cases 
reversed — their growing dependence on 
imports. 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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Changes in the international financial 
environment also have worked to en- 
courage less dependence on imports- 
Growth in the middle-income coun- 
tries 1 export earnings fell precipitously 
from more than 20 percent a year at 
the end of the 1970's to less than 3 
percent with the general contraction 
in world trade and drop in primary 
product prices in the early 1980's. 

The centrally planned countries also 
face serious problems with their export 
earnings For example, after increas- 
ing from S2 billion a year in 1970 to 
more than $23 billion in 1980, the 
Soviet Union's hard currency exports 
have dropped in the 1980's + 

The tightened supply and rising cost of 
credit also have worked to discourage 
imports in the early 1980 s. With the 
value of the dollar up sharply, the 
local currency cost of transactions car* 
ried on in dollars— including repay* 
ment of debts incurred in the 
1970's— also has risen sharply. These 
factors have forced many developing 
countries to reduce imports and al- 
locate their scarce foreign exchange to 
servicing their accumulated debts, and 
also encouraged many developed coun- 
tries to slow or reverse growth in im* 
ports. 

Maximized U.S. Burden 
In addition to the macroeconomic and 
financial constraints which slowed the 
growth in world demand and in invest- 
ments to expand foreign agricultural 
production, U + S + farm policies inter- 
acted with policies abroad to maximize 
the U.S. adjustment burden. High and 
rigid price supports set without regard 
for market conditions made it difficult 
for U.S. producers to sell their pro- 
ducts overseas. Many foreign export* 
ers, particularly in developed coun- 
tries, maintained high production sub- 
sidies and dumped resulting surpluses 
on world markets. In this environ* 
ment, the U.S. Government and the 
taxpayer bore a large part of the cost 
of adjusting to slowed growth in trade. 

Let's now look at what I foresee as the 
specific trends ahead in world com- 
modity supply and demand. 

Prospects for the Late I98Q*s 
The international trading environment 
is expected to improve over the rest of 
the 1980's* Macroeconomic and finan* 
cial conditions are brighter than dur- 
ing the first half of the decade. For* 
eign economic growth has moved into 
the 2.5-to-3-percent a year range, 
where it is likely to remain for several 
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, years. This is about half the rate of 
the 1970's but well above the early 
1980's, 

Expanding incomes and global trade, 
1 declining inflation, and lowered inter- 
est rates are providing the basis for 
recovery in purchasing power In ad- 
dition, the world will add another 80 
million people a year in the late 
1980's, In this environment, growth in 
foreign demand for farm products 
could double the early 1980'* rate of 1 
, to L5 percent a year. 

There is much uncertainty over for- 
eign production growth prospects. 
Some contend the technological foun- 
dation is in place for production 
growth in foreign countries which will 
further narrow the gap between eon- 

i sumption and production. It Is Impor- 
tant to weigh the political and eco- 

1 nomic factors that are likely to slow 
production abroad. Higher- 
than-expected costs of farm policy in 
the face of budget constraints will 
make it difficult for many countries to 
continue the policies that stimulated 
larger production in the early 1980's. 
To some extent, low world commodity 
prices and the declining U.S. dollar 
will deter production-expanding invest- 
ments made attractive during the op- 
timistic market conditions and pros- 
pects of the late 1970V 

The combination of more normal de- 
mand growth and trend growth in sup- 
ply suggests world farm trade increas- 
ing 3 to 4 percent a year in the late 



1980's, similar to the 1950's and 
1960V With the United States im- 
proving its price competitiveness un- 
der the aggressive marketing provi- 
sions of the 1985 Farm Bill, the vol- 
ume of U.S. farm exports could rise 4 
to 5 percent a year during the late 
1980V 

Regional Trends for Grains 
An examination of the regional trends 
for grab) documents not only the sour- 
ces of our current disarray but also 
the obstacles to export growth. 

In the foreign developed countries, in- 
creasing self-sufficiency has severely 
contracted available export markets. 
I In the 1970V the European Commu- 
' nity was a large net importer of 

grains. In the raid-1970'B, net EC 
1 grain imports were about 25 million 
tons— a fifth of world trade. By 1985, 
the EC was a net grain exporter of 16 
million tons. That change reduced the 
size of the world market available to 
the United States by 40 million tons a 
year in a decade. With production 
heavily subsidized and little growth in 
internal demand, the EC is likely to 
continue increasing grain exports in 
the foreseeable future. 

The composition of EC feed consump- 
tion also will have a major impact on 
world grain markets. In 1975, feed 
use of wheat, coarse grains and cereal 
substitutes totaled 89 million tons; 
this rose to 102 million by 1985. How- 
ever, coarse grains were a casualty of 
this growth. Propelled by lower rela- 
tive prices, wheat feed use rose by 13 
million tons and cereal substitute 
import!— mainly manioc and corn glu- 
ten feed— rose by 9 million. Wheat 
and cereal substitutes together dis- 
placed coarse grains, whose consump- 
tion fell by 9 million tons. 

The EC is likely to provide keen com- 
petition for the United States over the 
next several years as high internal 
coarse grain prices continue the pro- 
duction incentive, stimulate more 
wheat feed use, and encourage produc- 
tion and use of cereal substitutes. 

Centrally Planned Countries 
In the 1970's, net grain imports of the 
centrally planned countries went from 
5 million tons to 63 million in 1981, 
accounting for fully one-third of world 
grain trade. With sharp increases in 
production, the centrally planned 
countries are expected to have net im- 
ports of only 27 million tons this 
year— 15 percent of world trade. That 
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would be a net reduction in the world 
market available to the United States 
of 40 million tons since 1981. 

The sharp drop In net gTain imports in 
centrally planned countries between 
1984/85 and 1985/86 was a major fac- 
tor behind the decline in world trade. 
The total volume of world trade fell by 
39 million tons, and smaller centrally 
planned economy imports accounted 
for 24 million tons of that total drop. 
An important issue for projecting 
world trade in the late 1980's is 
whether global grain imports will re- 
bound quickly to the pre-1985 level 
and grow from there, or remain low 
and grow slowly from the 1985 level. 

Although weather could cause the 
USSR to import large volumes of grain 
in selected years, the underlying 
trends suggest the centrally planned 
Countries as a group will not be a 
source of growth In world trade in the 
late 1980's. The Soviet Union has 
greatly reduced wheat feed use and is 
promoting more intensive production 
practices. It seems likely to move to- 
ward greater self-sufficiency in wheat 
as have China and Eastern Europe. 

Soviet coarse grain production* includ- 
ing silage and forage, has expanded at 
a rate slightly greater than consump- 
tion. Aggressive meat production 
goals suggest that a modest increase 
in imports of coarse grains over cur- 
rent reduced levels is possible. Rising 
production and level use have lowered 
net coarse grain imports in Eastern 
Europe and turned China into a net 
exporter. Increased livestock product 
demand eventually could change Chi- 
na into a net importer— but that may 
be a few years away. 

Less Developed Countries 
The less developed countries (LDC's) 
offer a sharp contrast to the increas- 
ingly competitive exports from other 
developed countries and the stagnant 
imports of the centrally planned coun- 
tries. Between 1970 and 1980, LDC 
net grain imports increased from 18 to 
53 million tons. Bat, unlike the EC 
and centrally planned countries, their 
imports have continued to grow in the 
1980'sp reaching 68 million tons by 
1984. Growth has stagnated in the 
last 2 years, but the developing coun- 
tries are our potential growth market 
for the future. The current forecast of 
total LDC grain imports for 1986/87 
about equals the 1984 record. 



The LDCf ' net imports of wheat have 
stabilized in the 1980's with produc- 
tion and consumption growing in tan- 
dem. Net imports of coarse grains 
may set a new record high in 1986/87, 
reflecting continued Increases in con- 
sumption every year since 1982. 

The LDC coarse grain market should 
continue to be a bright spot for ag- 
ricultural trade. Nevertheless, the 
large annual gains of the 1970's may 
not be repeated, due to slower growth 
in income and foreign exchange earn- 
ings, continued high debt-service re- 
quirements, and increasing competi- 
tion from feed wheat and cereal sub- 
stitutes- 

Trade prospects appear most favor- 
able in East Asia (largely South Ko- 
rea, Taiwan, and Malaysia), where 
consumption and Imports have doubled 
over the past 10 years; in North Af- 
rica and the Middle East (most notice- 
ably Saudi Arabia), where imports 
have increased more than fourfold dur- 
ing the last 10 years; and, in Middle 
America (Central America and Mexi- 
co), where consumption is expected to 
continue to outpace production. 

With moderate demand growth for 
grains in the late 1980's and low 
prices both reducing the incentive to 
produce and expanding the U.S. trade 
share, total U.S. grain demand could 
return to the levels of the late 1970'b 
by the end of the decade. However, 
increasing U.S. productivity and large 
existing stocks will require heavy reli- 
ance on acreage reduction programs 
throughout the period if grain markets 
are to move toward supply and de- 
mand balance. 

Cotton t Rice t Soybeans 
The prospects for other major com- 
modities during the medium term are 
mixed. Cotton and rice exports appear 
likely to sustain the rapid recovery 
expected this year under the market- 
ing loan program. 

Low cotton prices relative to manmade 
fibers and consumer preference for cot- 
ton are like I J to push global demand 
upward. With domestic use also 
strengthening and farm productivity 
gains small, the U.S. cotton market 
may quickly move toward supply and 
demand balance In the next few 
years. The U.S. rice market appears 
likely to see export increases even- 
tually limited by the slow growth in 
world trade and partly offset by farm 



productivity gains. Rice stocks may 
decline slowly, forcing continued reli- 
ance on acreage reduction programs. 

The steady increases in U-S- soybean 
acreage during the 1960's and 1970's 
axe likely past. Moderate increases in 
global Livestock production, combined 
with greater soybean and protein meal 
production in South America and 
Europe, will limit U.S. soybean and 
soybean meal exports. U.S. soybean 
exports could retain 75 to 80 percent 
of a slowly growing world market, but 
the soybean meal export share could 
drop slightly under more intense 
p ro d uct- ma r ket Competi tio n . 

On balance, the underlying market 
prospects just presented project a slow 
growth in world trade for major com- 
modities. The policy provisions of the 
1985 Farm Bill provide the tools to 
restore U.S. agricultural competitive- 
ness and permit us to capture a sig- 
nificant part of the growth in world 
agricultural imports. The key ques- 
tion then is whether income growth 
will be fast enough and widely enough 
distributed to reverse the slowdown in 
demand growth of the early 1980's. 

Agricultural Competitiveness 
While the 1985 Farm Bill helped, we 
need to be vigilant to ensure that U.S. 
agriculture remains internationally 
competitive. Fertile soil and favorable 
climatic conditions account for only 
part of American agriculture's com- 
parative advantage. Much more rests 
on the cumulative investments that 
have been made in agricultural re- 
search and extension over the past 
century. These investments have giv- 
en American agriculture one of the 
fastest rates of growth in productivity 
of any sector of the U.S. economy. 

Modern U.S. agriculture is a high-tech 
industry. Remember, in the 1930's 
there was no perceptible difference in 
crop yields among the United States, 
England, India, and Argentina. But in 
the 50 years since, U.S. yields have 
shot upward. U.S. agricultural pro* 
ductivity grew faster than in other 
industries and faster than agricultural 
productivity in other countries. This, 
more than anything else, accounts for 
the great increase in U.S. farm ex- 
ports relative to other suppliers. 

Unfortunately for us, many other 
countries have caught on to the source 
ofourgrowth. While our rate of in- 
vestment in agricultural research has 
stagnated in the past 15 years, many 
other countries have substantially in- 
Creased their agricultural research 
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and development investments. This is 
closing the productivity gap between 
the United States and other countries' 
agricultures. So one might say that 
we now find ourselves on a global tech- 
nology treadmill and that we must 
keep investing to maintain productiv- 
ity growth to maintain our position of 
predominance relative to other agricul- 
tural exporting countries. 

Maintain R&D Support 
So my first prescription for improving 
the global competitiveness of U.S. ag- 
riculture is to increase the rate of 
technological advance by maintaining 
support for agricultural research and 
development. We are poised on the 
threshold of a new technological revo- 
lution in agriculture, that of biotech- 
nology or genetic engineering. This 
revolution has the potential to in* 
crease agricultural productivity and 
reduce our unit costs of production by 
yet unknowable means. 

The biotechnology revolution is no 
more stoppable than was the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and it holds similar 
potential for improving the future 
well-being of mankind. Those who 
would slow or stop this new develop- 
ment remind me of the attempts by 
the Luddites who threw their wooden 
shoes into the gears of early Industrial 
Revolution factories. There may well 
be valid reasons for caution with re* 
spect to genetic engineering, but we 
must recognize that it can provide 
great productivity growth, and coun- 
tries which permit it to proceed will 
reap increased international competi- 
tiveness. 

Avoid Masking Comparative 
Advantage 

The second prescription for improving 
the global competitiveness of Ameri- 
can agriculture is to avoid public poli- 
cy measures that artificially mask our 
underlying comparative advantage. In 
the 1985 farm bill, we took a large 
step in this direction by dropping loan 
rates to market-oriented levels. This 
removed an important impediment 
that was pricing us out of the interna- 
tional market 

Nevertheless, there still are those who 
would raise farmers' incomes by artifi- 
cially restricting the volume of agricul- 
tural production through mandatory 
supply controls. The resulting price 
increases would reverse the progress 
made in the 1985 farm bill and set in 
motion a permanent downsizing of our 
farm sector as we forfeited the export 
market to less efficient competitors 
and likely sent our livestock and poul- 
try sectors overseas, too. 



Acreage Reduction Programs 
But there are other aspects of current 
farm policy that continue to impede 
our competitiveness. One is acreage 
reduction programs. To qualify for de- 
ficiency payments every farmer must 
retire a certain fraction of his acreage 
base, for example 20 percent in corn. 
This means, in effect, that we ask 
every firm in the industry to spread its 
total fixed costs over 80 percent of its 
potential output This raises the na- 
tional average cost of production rela- 
tive to our competitors, who suffer 
from no such constraints. 

Moreover, we have long relied on poli- 
cies which create artificial scarcity of 
farmland, thereby bidding up its price 
to a higher level than otherwise would 
have occurred. This applied to the old 
soil bank program of the 1950's and 
1960's; it applies to our acreage reduc- 
tion programs; and it could apply to 
the conservation reserve. Larger in- 
come streams associated with direct 
Government payments and price sup- 
ports increase the returns to farm- 
land. Together, all of these factors 
increase the price of U.S. farmland 
beyond what it otherwise would be, 
and raise our cost of production rela- 
tive to that in competing countries- 

The recent land price deflation has 
caused significant financial stress to 
those farmers who borrowed substan- 
tial sums to bay that land. In the long 
run, this write-down of land values 
will contribute a great deal to restor- 
ing our international cost competitive- 
ness relative to other suppliers, like 
Argentina, which never let its land 
prices get bid up to such high levels as 
did the United States. 

Protectionism and Freer Trade 
To restore agricultural competitive- 
ness and maintain comparative ad- 
vantage, we must avoid protectionism, 
which reduces the foreign exchange 
earning capacity of countries that buy 
our farm products. What comparative 
advantage is all about is the relatively 
most efficient suppliers of each good 
being able to sell those goods overseas, 
and thereby generate foreign exchange 
earnings that can be used to buy goods 
of which other countries are relatively 
more efficient producers. 

We can't have it both ways. If we 
aspire to export those farm products in 
which we have a comparative advan- 
tage, we must be willing to buy the 
.products in which our export buyers 
have a comparative advantage. 



We now are entering a new round of 
international trade negotiations de- 
signed to reduce barriers to interna- 
tional trade and to reduce subsidies on 
a wide range of goods and services, 
including agriculture. American agri- 
culture has a great deal to gain from a 
freer and more open international 
trading environment which would lead 
to faster global economic growth, par- 
ticularly in the Third World. Many of 
the goods in which U.S. agriculture 
enjoys a comparative advantage are 
goods whose consumption increases 
rapidly during economic growth. 

Freer international trade, faster global 
economic growth, and successful reso- 
lution of the LDC debt problem are the 
three key factors that will determine 
the speed of agricultural export 
recovery. 



LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle Outlook: Stronger Prices 
Leading to Stable Numbers 

Beef production in 1987 is expected to 
decline because of herd reductions 
since 1982, less slaughter under the 
Dairy Termination Program (DTP), 
and more retention of animals for in- 
ventory (table 10). Retail prices likely 
will rise around a dime a pound; con- 
tinued near-record supplies of red 
meat and poultry will prevent a great- 
er increase. 

Sluggish economic growth, plus large 
supplies of lower priced competing 
meats, should result in beef prices 1 
rising only 3 to 6 percent in 1987* 
While cattle numbers are expected to 
stabilise over the next couple of years, 
the smaller price gains will hold down 
expansion incentives. 

As 1987 begins, the cattle inventory 
likely has declined another 4 percent 
from a year earlier, Bnt, third-quarter 
1986 figures indicate that the cattle 
liquidation may be drawing to a close- 
In October, even though cattle slaugh- 
ter was 1 percent above a year earlier, 
female slaughter declined 6 percent. 
Heifer slaughter w as 8 percent below 
a year earlier, while cow slaughter 
declined 4 percent. Female slaughter 
is expected to remain well below year- 
earlier levels because the bulk of DTP 
slaughter is past. 

Large Fed Beef Supplies 

The number of cattle on feed in the 13 

reporting States on October 1 was the 
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third smallest for the date since 1970, 
although 3 percent above the record 
low of 1985 (table 16). Placements 
last summer were nearly a record— 6,1 
million head, the largest since 1978 
Feedlot marketings have remained 
current, though. A larger* 
than-normal proportion of the October 
1 inventory likely was marketed in the 
fall. Producers in the 13 States in- 
dicated they intended to market 3 per- 
cent more fed cattle last fall than a 
year earlier, and it appears market- 
ings rose 3 to 4 percent 

Yearling Feeder Cattle Supplie* 
Feeder cattle supplies outside feedlots 
on October 1 were 7 percent below a 



year earlier. The sharpest decline- 17 
percent— occurred in the number of 
feeder cattle weighing over 500 
pounds. Continued declines in the calf 
crop resulted in a 4-percent drop in the 
feeder calf supply. No n fed steer and 
heifer slaughter was large last sum- 
mer, partly because of dairy heifers 
slaughtered under the DTP and also 
because of some grass-fattened feeder 
cattle going directly to slaughter. 

This drop in yearling supplies helped 
strengthen feeder cattle prices through 
fall. Greater competition for the 
smaller supply of feeder cattle, par- 
ticularly calves, is also likely because 
favorable forage conditions will en- 



courage cow-calf producers to carry 
more of this year's calf crop through 
the winter. In addition* demand will 
probably increase from stacker oper- 
ators, particularly where diverted 
acreage can be grazed. 

Production Pro$pects 

Beef production in 1987 is expected to 
fall 5 to 7 percent below 1986, with 
nearly all the drop occurring in the 
nonfed slaughter categories. Total fed 
cattle marketings are expected to re- 
main in the range that has prevailed 
since 1983, 25.5 to 26 million head. 
Sharpest year-to-year declines will oc- 
cur in cow slaughter, given the lower 
beef and dairy cow numbers and the 
likelihood that the beef breeding herd 
will begin to stabilise. 
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A stronger-than-expected economy and 
higher beef prices in 1987 could result 
in even lower nonfed slaughter* as a 
higher proportion of steers and heifers 
are placed on feed. Slaughter weights 
are likely to remain nearly record 
high. Fed cattle will represent a larg- 
er proportion of the slaughter mix, 
which Suggests even heavier weights. 

Cattle Price! 

Fed cattle prices may rise to the mid- 
dle $60's in spring 1987, but price 
rises beyond that, even with reduced 
beef supplies, will be difficult as sup- 
plies of competing meats expand. For 
1987 as a whole, prices may average 
$62 to $68 per cwt. 

Total meat supplies will remain large, 
as poultry output continues to rise. 
Larger supplies of lower priced poultry 
will pressure beef price rises. The 
farm- tore tail spread narrowed to 
$1.02 last summer, and while some 
further reductions are possible, this is 
near the average spread in recent 
years— excluding 1985. Thus, further 
cattle price increases are likely only 
as retail beef prices rise- Retail prices 
may increase to the low $2.40's per 
pound in 1987, up from about £2.32 in 
1985 and 1986. 

Feeder cattle prices are expected to 
average about S2 to $6 per cwt above 
1986's $63 because of the smaller sup- 
ply, lower grain prices, and increased 
demand from feediots and stackers. 
Stronger fed cattle prices through 
spring should support further price in- 
creases for feeder cattle, with prices 
likely to peak in late winter and mid- 
spring in the upper $60's. 

Moderate cattle price increases and 
continuing financial problems in many 
areas will hold down the rate of herd 
expansion. Many producers who liq- 
uidated their herds in recent years to 
reduce debt or raise cash likely will 
not be able to reenter the cattle sector, 
at least until per capita meat supplies 
decline. 

Prices for Utility cows in Omaha are 
likely to average near $40 per cwt in 
1987, up about $2 from 1986. Large 
supplies of poultry for processed meats 
throughout the year and larger pork 
supplies in the second half will hold 
down Utility cow price gains, despite 
sharp reductions in cow slaughter dur- 
ing 1987. 

Veal Production and Price* 
Veal production declined this fall, as 
DTP slaughter slowed and feeder cat- 
tle demand increased. For 1986, veal 



production likely averaged slightly 
above 1985. Continued calf-crop re- 
ductions in 1987 t a smaller dairy herd, 
and strong feeder cattle demand are 
likely to cut this year's veal production 
15 to 20 percent* to near the levels of 
the early 1980 V 

Prices for Choice veal calves at South 
St. Paul have risen about $12 per cwt 
since early spring 1986. Prices likely 
averaged about $60 per cwt for 1986, 
and may average near $70 in 1987. 
[Ron Gustafsan (202) 786*1830} 

Hog Producers To See 
Continued Good Returns 

The big question for hog producers is 
not whether to increase production, 
but when and by how much. During 
second-half 1986, hog producers' re- 
turns rose sharply because prices ral- 
lied and feed costs fell sharply (table 
10). Net returns rose almost to 1982 
levels* when the last expansion phase 
of the hog cycle started. The outlook 
for 1987 is for net returns to remain 
high. 

In past years, returns as high as in 
1986 have triggered double-digit in* 
creases in pork production within 6*12 
months. However, because of the pro- 
longed period of poor returns and fi- 
nancial problems, sharp increases in 
pork production are not likely before 
late 1987 or early 1988. Even then, 
increases may be moderate by histori- 
cal standards. 

Pork Production in 1987 
Commercial pork production in 1987 is 
expected to total 13,775 million 
pounds, down 1 percent from output in 
1986 and 6 percent from 1985. Com- 
mercial slaughter in 1987 is expected 
to be about 788 million head, down 1 
percent from 1986 and 7 percent from 
1985; slaughter weights are unlikely 
to change significantly. 

Hog slaughter in both the first and 
second quarters of 1987 is projected at 
5 to 7 percent below a year earlier 
(table 16). The September 1986 Hogs 
and Pigs report provides two indica- 
tors of first-quarter 1987 
slaughter— market hogs weighing un- 
der 60 pounds and the June-August 
pig crop. The market hog inventory 
was down 8 percent and the June- 
August pig crop was down 6 percent. 
Over the past several years, the pig 
crop has been a more reliable indica- 
tor of slaughter than the market hog 
inventory. 



Relatively cheap feed may encourage 
producers to continue feeding barrows 
and gilts to weights above the histori- 
cal average. Packers are not likely to 
penalize for overweight hogs because 
the supply of slaughter hogs is tight 
and, with genetic improvement, over- 
weight does not necessarily mean over- 
fat. Since the average dressed weight 
may be about the same as a year ago, 
commercial pork production may total 
about 3,350 million pounds in the first 
quarter, down 6 percent from last 
year. 

Commercial pork production in the 
second quarter may also total about 
3,350 million pounds, down 6 percent 
from last year. This reflects indica- 
tions in December that the September* 
November 1986 U.S. pig crop was 
down 6 percent from 1985- With 
weights unchanged, commercial pro- 
duction is expected to total about 
3,300 million pounds in third-quarter 
1987, up 2 percent from 1986. 

Stronger returns in late 1986 and ear- 
ly 1987 will probably encourage pro- 
ducers to begin expanding over the 
next several quarters. The March- 
May 1987 pig crop is expected to show 
a 5-percent gain over 1986. In turn, 
the fourth-quarter 1987 slaughter is 
projected to be 4 to 6 percent higher 
than estimated for fourth-quarter 
1986. 

High Bog Price$ 

Barrow and gilt prices at the 7 major 
markets averaged $61 per cwt in 
third-quarter 1986. This was the 
highest since 1982 and well above the 
$44 of a year earlier. 

With pork production lower and less 
nonfed beef competing with pork in the 
processed meat market, hog prices 
should continue higher in first-half 
1987. Low stocks of pork in cold stor- 
age will also help strengthen prices. 

On the other hand, large and increas- 
ing poultry production will put down- 
ward pressure on hog prices, and the 
increases in consumer's incomes will 
be modesL For these reasons, hog 
prices probably averaged in the low to 
middle $50 ■ per cwt for the fourth 
quarter and are expected to rise to the 
middle to high $50's in the first and 
second quarters of 1987. 

In second-half 1987, hog prices are 
likely to fall below 1986, as pork pro- 
duction increases slightly on a year- 
over-year basis and poultry production 
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Pork Import* 

To Enervate Slightly in 1987 
Fork imports fell to 908 million 
pounds, carcass weight, during 
January-October 1986, down 5 percent 
from a year earlier- Imports from 
Canada, the largest exporter to the 
United States, rose 18 percent over a 
year before, while imports from Den- 
mark, the second largest supplier, de- 
clined 23 percent 

Much of this movement in Canadian 
and Danish sales is explained by ex- 
change rates. Because of changes in 
exchange rates during 1986, prices of 
Canadian pork dropped in U.S. dol- 
lars* Meanwhile* the Danish krone 
strengthened and the European Com- 
munity reduced its export subsidies 
during the first half of 1986, increas- 
ing prices in U.S. dollars for Danish 
pork. However, the European Commu- 
nity recently reversed this subsidy 
policy* 

Imports of pork products likely totaled 
about 1.080 million pounds in 1986, 
down 4 percent from 1985, but they 
are expected to rise about 2 percent in 



continues to rise- However, nonfed 
beef production li expected to continue 
below year-earlier levels, and cold 
storage stocks of pork are expected to 
remain relatively low, working to alow 
the drop in hog prices. 

Hog prices should average in the mid- 
dle to high $50's in third-quarter 
1987. In the fourth quarter, prices are 
expected to drop into the high $40's to 
low $50's, as the projected 6 percent 
larger March-May pig Crop goes to 
market. [Leiand Southard (202) 
786-1830} 

Sheep and Lambs: 
Flock Expansion Likely 

Lamb prices reached record levels in 
1986, and with low feed costs, sheep 
producers* net returns rose. Higher 
returns usually cause producers to ex- 
pand their flocks, and this appears to 
be occurring. During January- 
September 1986- mature sheep 
slaughter as a percentage of total 
slaughter fell to 5*8 percent, compared 
with 6.9 percent a year earlier. In 
recent years, mature sheep slaughter 
below 7 percent has usually been a 
signal that producers are stabilizing or 
expanding their herds 



1987. U.S. consumer incomes will 
continue upward, and increased EC 
subsidies should raise Danish exports. 

Live hogs imported from Canada dur- 
ing January -October 1986 numbered 
451,074 head, down 60 percent from a 
year earlier. With countervailing du- 
ties of Can$4.386 slowing Canadian 
exports of live hogs, total 1986 imports 
may be about 500 t 000 head, less than 
half the number imported in 1985. In 
1987, the number is expected to de- 
cline further because of the U.S. coun- 
tervailing duty and also because the 
Canadian hog industry will be moving 
into an expansion phase, 

U.S. pork exports totaled 65 million 
pounds during January-October 1986, 
down 39 percent from that period in 
1985. The decline was largely due to 
reduced shipments to Mexico, in turn 
caused by Mexico's continuing finan- 
cial difficulties. Exports for 1986 may 
have totaled 90 million pounds, down 
30 percent from 1985. Exports in 
1987 may increase from 1986, espe- 
cially if the Japanese yen remains 
strong against the dollar. 



Total commercial lamb and sheep 
slaughter in January-September fell 8 
percent from a year earlier. Based on 
the number of ewes 1 year and older 
on January 1, 1986, and a lambing 
rate near 1985* s 102 lambs per 100 
ewes 1 year and older, the lamb crop 
was about 6.9 million head Total 
commercial slaughter was likely about 
5.7 million head- 

For all of 1986, production probably 
totaled 329 million pounds, down 7 
percent from 1985. With herds ex- 
panding, production in 1987 is projec- 
ted at 320 million pounds, down an- 
other 3 percent from 1986. 

Lamb prices at San Angelo averaged 
$69 per cwt in summer 1986, com- 
pared with $71 in summer 1985 and 
$77 in spring 1986. Prices are nor- 
mally the highest in the spring, then 
decline in the summer and fall. In 
fourth -quarter 1986, lamb prices likely 
averaged $60 to S63 per cwt. For all 
of 1986, prices may have averaged 
$68~$69, about the same as in 1985. 

In 1987, lamb prices are expected to 
average $66 to $72 per cwt, depending 
upon the level of lamb imports and 
heavy-weight lamb discounting. 
[Leiand Southard (202) 786-1830] 



Poultry & Egg Outlook: 
Good Returns Fueling Growth 

Poultry ajid egg production is expected 
to increase again in 1987 as returns 
continue strong (table 10). Large 
grain supplies should keep feed costs 
low, and competing meat supplies 
probably will decline. However, con- 
tinued sluggish growth in GNP sug- 
gests consumer demand for meats will 
change little from 1986. The in- 
creases in meat demand posted in 
1986 showed up mainly as additional 
purchases of carryout and convenience 
foods from restaurants and grocery 
stores, and the poultry industry has 
developed several products well adapt- 
ed to the convenience market- 

Bmiler Production 

With low feed costs expected to keep 
net returns positive, broiler producers 
are likely to boost output 6 percent in 
1987. As a result* prices will fall be- 
low 1986 levels. But* these prices are 
still likely to be higher than the pro- 
duction increase would Indicate, be- 
cause of the steeper prices for compet- 
ing meats. 

Output of broiler meat through fed- 
erally inspected plants during the first 
9 months of 1986 was 4.7 percent 
above a year earlier (table 13). The 
number of broilers slaughtered in- 
creased 3.9 percent, while marketing 
weights averaged 1.2 percent above a 
year earlier. With relatively high 
prices for breast meat, producers have 
an incentive to raise larger birds. In 
fact, some producers are now main- 
taining special hatchery flocks to pro- 
duce processing birds. 

Continued strong demand for broilers 
and processed chicken items, especial- 
ly by restaurant chains, encouraged 
expanded production in 1986 and sug- 
gests further expansion in 1987. One 
indicator of producers 1 expansion 
plans is the number of pullet chicks 
entering the hatchery supply flocks. 
These pullets will contribute to the 
hatching egg supply in about 7 
months. Normally these hens begin 
laying at about 7 months and stay in 
the flocks until they are about 14 
months, so a 7* to 14 -month-earlier 
summation can be used to represent 
the size of the laying flock. In early 
1987, the cumulative pullet place- 
ments will be 5 to 9 percent above 
1986 

Many producers may also have kept 
their hens a little longer to produce 
extra hatching eggs in 1986. They 
may be adding extra pullets for 1987 
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to add some surplus capacity in their 
hatchery supply flocks. Therefore, 
these operators could quickly increase 
production if profit expectations war- 
ranted. 

In 1987 t pullet chick production is ex- 
pected to increase 5 to 7 percent, after 
an increase of about 4 percent in 



1986. While the hatchery supply flock 
could support a larger increase in pro- 
duction t such an increase is not ex* 
pected because additional facilities 
would be needed. 

Broiler Prices 

Broiler prices in 1986 benefited from 
several factors, including increased de- 
mand from restaurant chains, espe* 
cially those adding chicken items to 



their menus, and hot weather during 
the summer in the Southeast, which 
caused some broiler losses and slower 
growth in bird*. The 12-city composite 
of whole birds (both branded or grad- 
ed) and whole birds without giblets 
averaged 67 cents per pound in the 
third quarter, up from 51 cents in 
third-quarter 1985. For all of 1986, 
wholesale prices likely averaged 56 to 
57 cents per pound, 5 to 6 cents above 
1985- 

Broiler prices in the 12 cities during 
1987 are expected to drop to 50 to 56 
cents per pound because of the in- 
crease in production. Prices would 
probably drop more except for high red 
meat prices. Also, the demand for 
broilers from the restaurant industry 
is expected to remain strong in 1987, 
helping stabilize prices. 

World Broiler Production 
World production of broilers continued' 
to increase in 1986, up 4 percent, and 
a gain of 5 percent is forecast for 
1987. Greater output in many major 
importers reduced poultry meat im- 
ports in 1986, particularly in the Mid- 
east and the USSR. 

U.S. exports rose a quarter in 1986 
and are forecast to be level in 1987. 
The major factors boosting exports 
have been the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP) and the weakening of 
the dollar 

The United States' major markets for 
broilers are Japan, Hong Kong, Sing- 
apore* and the Caribbean. U.S. ex* 
ports to Japan increased 86 percent 
during January* September 1986 over 
a year earlier, partly because of the 
lower value of the dollar against the 
yen. Singapore's pollution problems 
necessitated the closure of smaller 
mixed poultry and pig farms last 
year. However, the drop in domesti- 
cally produced birds has been filled 
mainly by importing live chickens 
from Malaysia. 

Hong Kong's pollution problems are 
also holding down poultry output. Im- 
ports from China are increasing to fill 
the demand from the expanding fast 
food market 

Turkey Outlook 

Turkey meat produced in federally in- 
spected plants during January* 
September 1986 was up 13 percent 
from 1985. The number of birds was 
up 13 percent and the average 
liveweight was down .07 pound to 
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19.89 pounds. Based on poults that 
could be slaughtered in the fourth 
quarter, output for all of 1986 may 
have expanded 12 percent from the 
preceding year. With returns well 
above costs in the second and third 
quarters of 1986, producers have 
moved to boost production in 1987, 
and output of turkey meat may In- 
crease 16 percent. 

Stocks of frozen turkey on November 
1, 1986> were up 12 percent from a 
year earlier. In the 2 years before, 
retailers had tight supplies of turkey 
for Christmas sales after unexpectedly 
strong sales at Thanksgiving. In 
1986, retailers built stocks of frozen 
turkey early in the year. Stocks at the 
end of 1986 were probably higher than 
in 1985. 

1987 Turkey Prices 
If output increases as expected and 
stocks of frozen turkey are up at the 
start of 1987, prices of turkey in 1387 
may be slightly lower than in 1986. 
Prices of young hens in the first half 
may average 59 to 65 cents per pound, 
down from 65 in 1986. In the second 
half, prices could average 70 to 75 
cents per pound, down from 70 to 81 
likely for a year earlier. 

Egg Outlook 

Egg production in the first three quar- 
ters of 1986 was 7.7 million dozen 
above 1985's 4 t 246 million dozen, and 
fourth-quarter production may have 
increased about 1 percent from a year 
earlier, because falling prices through- 
out the year for feed grains increased 
net returns. 

In 1987, egg producers are expected to 
slow sales of older hens and increase 
output 1 percent. Feed grain prices 
will remain low and thus the cost of 
producing eggs should remain near 
present levels. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
averaged 72 to 75 cents per dozen in 

1986, down from 76 cents in 1985. In 

1987, prices may average t>5 to 71 
cents, down from 70 to 71 in 1986. 
[Allen Baker (202) 786-1830} 



First-Half 1987 Milk Output 
Likely Down 2 to 4 Percent 

During 1987, the key factor affecting 
the dairy outlook is whether reduced 
returns in 1986 have been sufficient to 
blunt the upward momentum in milk 



\ production. Record-high milk-feed 
j price ratios will encourage strong in- 
creases in output per cow, but will 
provide less of an incentive to expand 
cow numbers (table 14). Returns Over 
concentrate costs may also be up 
slightly from 1986, but they will stay 
well below the early 1980's. However, 
the certainty of support-price reduc- 
tions if large surpluses return may 
dampen enthusiasm for major new in- 
vestment, and larger numbers of dairy 
operations changing ownership may 
lower cow numbers. 

Production Outlook 
Output per cow has been driven up- 
ward by increased concentrate feeding 
resulting from favorable milk-feed ra- 
tios. Milk output per cow in 1986 
totaled more than 2 percent above 
1985 and about 6 percent over 1983. 

However, cow numbers were 4 percent 
below a year earlier by early fall be- 
cause of the Dairy Termination Pro- 
gram, and cow numbers for all of 1986 
averaged more than 1 percent below 
1985. Intentions reports suggest that 
non participants increased cow num- 
bers slightly last spring and have 
maintained that level since. Expan- 
sion by non participants may have 
been moderated by relatively low re- 
turns, financial difficulties for some, 
and less pressure from the supply of 
dairy heifers. 

Milk production during the first half of 
1987 probably will be 2-4 percent be- 
low a year earlier because of the 
DTP. Second-half output likely will be 
i closer to a year earlier, and output for 
all of 1987 is expected to be down 1-3 
percent. 

Feed Prices 

Prices paid for dairy feed include a 
substantial margin to cover transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, and 
merchandising— costs that have not 
' declined. Asa result, a 25-percent 
drop in com prices would translate 
into only an 8-percent decline in aver* 
age ration costs. Such a drop in corn 
prices would have the same effect on 
the profitability of milk production as 
a 2-percent increase in milk prices. 

The 1986 average cost of concentrates 
was probably about 6 percent below 
1985's $7.35 per cwt. The effective 
milk-feed ratio averaged about 1-75, 
up just slightly from 1985. In 1987, 
the average concentrate cost probably 
will decline 8-12 percent The milk- 
feed ratio will be considerably higher, 
probably a record. 



i Milk Prices 

1 Because of large price declines early in 
I the year, 1986 milk prices averaged 
about 30 cents per cwt below a year 
earlier. Adjusted for differences in de- 
ductions, 1986 average milk prices 
were down about 55 cents from 1985, 
to the lowest since 1979- 

A seasonal return to surplus condi- 
tions and the 25-cent support price Cut 
this January 1 will push prices sharp- 
ly lower by winter 1987. However, the 
more modest surplus maj not push the 
Minnesota 1 Wisconsin price as much 

I below support level as in most recent 
years. The second-half seasonal rise 
is expected to be moderate, possibly 
similar to 1986's. This seasonal pat- 
tern would leave the 1987 average 
price of all milk slightly below 1986, 

I and the effective farm price would be 
similar to 1986. 

Retail Prices 

Retail dairy prices in 1986 averaged 
close to 1985, and they will probably 
be up only 1-3 percent in 1987. Com- 
mercial use of dairy products has re- 
sponded to declining real prices, eco- 
nomic growth and, to some extent, pro- 
motion. Although gains slackened 
during the summer, commercial use in 
1986 was up about 3 percent. Since 
1983, sales have grown 10 percent. 
However, economic growth is likely to 
be a little sluggish, and with prices 
rising in 1987, the gain in sales may 
slow to 1-3 percent. 

World Situation 

Despite supply-control measures in 
many major dairy countries, world 
supplies remain large. Milk produc- 
tion in 38 selected countries was prob- 
ably up 1 percent in 1986. Mexico, 
India, and the USSR posted large in- 
creases, but Output in Eastern Europe 
and Brazil was down. Milk output in 
1387 may hold about steady, if ex* 
pected declines in the United States 
and the EC occur. 

World trade in dairy products declined 
in 1986 as demand by most importing 
countries continued to falL Excluding 
intra-EC trade, exports of butter, non* 
fat dry milk, and casein declined from 
1985, while cheese exports were un- 
changed. The outlook for 1987 is for 
increased exports of butter (including 
butteroil) and cheese, while nonfat dry 
milk and casein exports are projected 
to be about the same. [Jim Miller 
(202) 786-1830] 
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Huge Wheat Stocks 
Shadow World Markets 

During 1986/87, record world wheat 
supplies are outweighing prospects for 
a 2 to 3 percent increase hi use (table 
25), World imports are projected to 
gain only around 2 percent from last 
year's depressed level. As a result, 
wheat prices are the lowest since the 
early 1970's. 

t/,S. Prospects 

With only 60-5 million acres harvested 
and yields the lowest since 1980, the 

1986 U.S. wheat crop was only 2.1 
billion bushels, nearly 350 million be- 
low the previous year (table 17). How- 
ever, a large carryin means that total 
supplies for 1986/87 are the second 
highest on record— 4 billion bushels 
Even with use expected to exceed pro- 
duction far the first time since 1983, 
ending stocks are likely to be 1.9 bil- 
lion bushels, about unchanged from a 
year earlier. 

Nearly all of U.S. ending stocks for 
1986/87 will be tied up in some type of 
Government program. But expanded 
use of generic certificates will increase 
the amount of wheat available to the 
market. 

Wheat prices for 1986/87 are projected 
to average $2.20-$2.40 per bushel, the 
lowest since 1977/78. Since farm 
prices averaged below the loan level 
during the first five months of the 
marketing year, the wheat deficiency 
payment will be the maximum, $1.98 
per bushel (difference between the 
$4.38 target price and the $2.40 loan 
level). 

1987 Winter and Spring 
Crop Prospects 

Generally, producers planted wheat 
this fall with good moisture conditions 
and full knowledge of the 1987 pro- 
gram, Excessive moisture in Minne- 
sota* Michigan! and many of the Delta 
States either delayed fall planting or 
prevented planting altogether. But, in 
other areas, conditions were favorable 
for high yields for the 1987 winter 
wheat crop. 

Moisture conditions are also excellent 
in the spring wheat and Durum 
areas. Wheat planted area foT 1987 
could be down about 10 percent from 
1986's 72 million acres, assuming the 
same participation rate as in the 1986 
program. 
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World Wheat Production" 








Country/ 198VS4 




Prelim. 


ProJ. 


1964/85 


1965/86 


1986/87 


region 










Million 


tons 




U.S. 65.9 


70-6 


66.0 


56.5 


Australia 22.0 


18.7 


16.1 


16.0 


Argentina 12.8 


13.2 


8.5 


9.6 


Canada 26.5 


21.2 


24.3 


31.5 


EC- 12 63.8 


82.9 


71-8 


71.2 


China 81.4 


87.8 


85.8 


B9.0 


USSR 77.5 


68.6 


78.1 


81.0 


India 42.8 


45,5 


44.2 


47.0 


Others 96.8 


102.8 


104.3 


112.0 


Total 489.9 


51K3 


499.1 


513.6 



Returns & Voriobie Costs lor 1987 Wheat Producers 




1. 


Target price (t/bu) 

National avg. loan level Cl/bu) 


4.38 


2* 


2.28 


3. 


Acreage reduction percentage 

Perm It tod acreage percentage (1.0-43) 


27.5 


4. 


72.5 


5. 


Acreage Conservation Reserve (ACR) percentage 


CI3/M) .3793 


6. 


Farm price ($/bu) 


2*28 


1 7 - 


Deficiency payront rate (l/bo) C # 1 -#2 ] 


2.10 


8. 


Program paynwnt yield (bu/acre-) 


33.0 


9- 


Harvested yield (bo/acre) 


37.0 


10. 


8a se acreage 


100-0 


1 1 - 


Permitted acreage (#10 * 14) 


72.5 


12* 


Harvested program acreage (acre) 


72.5 


13. 


ACR requirement (acre) CII2 X I5J 


27.5 


14. 


Production Cbu) [112 x f9l 


2,683 


15* 


Income factors 






a. Production value ($) [fl4 x #61 


6,116 


,. 


b. Deficiency payment ($) [#12 x *8 x 171 


5,024 


c. Total Income <$) tfl^a * fl5b) 


11,140 


Variable costs of production 






a. Harvested acreage ($) [#12 x $4^1 


3,263 




b> Maintenance of ACR ($) (fl3 x $1^1 


413 




c. Total variable costs 


3,676 


17. 


Wet Income C$) [fIS: - #16c) 


7,464 



Outlook for MoJ6r Competitors 
The 1985 Farm Act has had some 
impact on major U.S. competitors. 
However, production decisions for most 
countries' 1986 crops were well along 
by the time the law was passed. 

In Argentina, area devoted to wheat in 
1986 was 30 percent lower than the 
1982 high, mainly because returns 
from oilseeds and coarse grains were 
more attractive. Area devoted to 
wheat in Australia edged down in 
1986 for the third consecutive year. 
This reflected some shift of wheat area 
back into grazing as the wheat outlook 
deteriorated and livestock outlook im- 
proved. Canadian wheat producers, 
however, faced with prospects for low- 
er returns for the 1986 crop, neverthe- 
less expanded area to an alltime 
record. 



For 1986/87, EC wheat exports to 
third countries are projected at 14.5 
million tons, the lowest in 7 years, 
largely reflecting reduced opportuni- 
ties for Soviet sales. Offsetting this, 
EC wheat imports are likely to con- 
tinue at last year's record low of 2.6 
million tons. 

As yet, lower prices have not stimu- 
lated world use, except for some early 
1986/87 sales of wheat for feed. Much 
of the growth in woHd use this season 
will come from increased domestic pro- 
duction. Unfortunately, in a number 
of countries consumers do not see low- 
er wheat prices because of import bar- 
riers. Eventually, though, lower world 
prices should stimulate import de- 
mand. [Frank Gomme, FAS (202) 
475-4138 and Bruce Weber, ASCS 
(202)447-4146] 
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Canada 
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16.9 
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4.6 
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EC- 10 


18.5 


15.5 


14.5 




Subtotal 


61.7 


54.5 


51.6 




U.S. 


38.1 


25.0 
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Other 
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Total 
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N. Africa 
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Egypt 
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.1 
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India 
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.1 
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China 
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28.1 


15.7 
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Other 


44.0 


38.8 


41.3 




Total 


106.9 


85.0 


86.6 




1/ Juty/June marketing year. 


2/ Algeria, Morocco, 


Tunisia, 


Iran, 


Iraq, and Nigeria. 











Rice Outlook: Both Exports and 
Domestic Use Gaining 

The rice program for the 1987 crop 
basically is unchanged from 1986. 
The 35-percent acreage reduction pro- 
gram will encourage production within 
the permitted acreage; virtually no 
rice will be produced outside of the 
program. 

Over the past 3 years, domestic har- 
vested yields have jumped more than 
22 percent— from about 4,600 pounds 
per acre in 1983 to over 5,600 in 1986 
(table 17). The new high-yielding 
varieties now have been widely adopt- 
ed, so further yield increases will re- 
flect primarily improved manage- 
ment If a 2-percent increase is as- 
sumed for 1987, yields would be about 
5,750 pounds per acre. 

Since 1981, domestic use of milled rice 
has increased about 4.5 percent per 
year. With the drop in domestic prices 
resulting from the marketing loan pro- 
gram, domestic use b expected to in- 
crease faster than the average of re- 
cent years. Although brewer and seed 
use in 1985 was likely flat, new pro- 
ducts and Increased promotion of table 
rice probably boosted total domestic 
use- Domestic use for 1986787 is es- 



timated at 58 million cwt, up about 
5.5 percent from 1985. Use in 1987/88 
could be up an additional 5 percent. 

The jump in exports from about 59 
million cwt in 1985/86 to 80 million in 
1986/87 {a 36-percent increase) has 
come as the United States has recap- 
tured its traditional shares of Euro- 
pean and Middle East markets. 
Growth In exports for 1987/88 will 
likely be considerably less. Growth 
will depend on maintaining these tra- 
ditional markets while either develop- 
ing new ones or capturing a steady 
share of expanding world trade. 

However, world trade has been rather 
flat, remaining within a range of 
about 1L5-12.5 million metric tons the 
past 4 years. If this sluggishness con- 
tinues, growth will depend on develop" 
ing new commercial markets. Large 
export markets are not ordinarily 
quickly developed, but three come to 
mind: Iran, Nigeria, and Japan. All 
are proven markets for U.S. rice and 
places where trade policy changes 
could greatly enhance U.S. exports. 
[Eugene S. Rosem, ASCS (202) 
447-5954) 



Large Stocks and Low Prices 
Mark Feed Grain Outlook 

In 1986/87, the United States faces 
record feed grain supplies for the sec- 
ond year in a row, and prices lower 
than they have been in more than a 
decade (table 17). 

Although 9 percent below 1985's 
record crop, 1986 feed grain produc- 
tion was still large— 250 million met- 
ric tons— despite heavy participation 
in the acreage reduction program. 
Yields of 2.47 tons per acre were mar- 
ginally above the 1985 record. Grain 
sorghum and barley yields were near a 
year earlier, although oat yields fell 4 
percent. Corn yields set a new record 
near 119 bushels per acre. 

Supplies of feed grains are 14 percent 
above 1985/86 because of the large 
harvest and record carryin. Carryin 
stocks were 126 million tons, com- 
pared with about 58 million for the 
1985/86 marketing year. Total supply 
for the current marketing year is es- 
timated at 377 million tons. 

Feed disappearance for the four feed 
grains is projected to decline margin- 
ally to 134 million metric tons in 
1986/67* Based on price incentives, 
the quantity of feed grains fed in 
1986/87 would be expected to increase 
sharply. But, 1986/37 feed use is ex- 
pected to be about level or fractionally 
lower than in 1985/66, because grain- 
consuming animal units probably will 
decline about 1 percent. 

Poultry animal units— which include 
broilers, chickens, turkeys, and the 
egg and brood flocks—are expected to 
increase about 5 percent. But, dairy 
cattle will probably shrink 7 percent, 
and beef and hog animal units are 
expected to decline 3 to 4 percent. 

Tk* rVew Crop Year 
In 1987/88. feed grain plantings will 
likely decline from this season's 119 
million acres. The 20-percent acreage 
limitation and the 15-percent diversion 
program will pull a substantial area 
out of production. Program signup 
will probably be at least as high as 
this year, when 85 percent of the com 
base was enrolled. Program benefits 
will increase because of the frozen tar- 
get price, lower loan rate, and lower 
market prices caused by larger sup- 
plies. Some questions remain about 
the effect of the $50,000 payment lim- 
it, however, which would constrain 
payments on roughly 10 percent of the 
corn base. 
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Commodity Market Prices 
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Soviets Publish Grain Data 
For the first time in 6 years, the So- 
viet Union has published gram produc- 
tion data b> grain type. Following 
record production in 1978 (238 million 
tons) and a poor crop the next year* 
the Soviets began a policy of not re- 
porting Crop production data. How- 
ever, publication of the national statis- 
tical handbook and several other 
sources this year marked the begin- 
ning of a new policy of openness. 

Data reported in the handbook for 
1981*1985 show that production has 
been close to USDA estimates. How- 
ever, the new, slightly lower data on 
feed use indicate that the Soviets may 
have stockpiled some grain in the first 
half of the 1980's-wtuch at least par- 
tially explains their recent absence 
from international grain markets. Re* 
cent Soviet purchases have been limit- 
ed to Canada and the EC-12. 

Official procurement data for each So- 
viet republic were also published re* 
cently. These data, along with pro- 
nouncements from high-ranking mem- 
bers of the Politburo, indicate that So- 
viet production in 1986/87 is 210 mil* 
lion tons, the second largest Crop this 
decade. 



Even so, operators will likely idle more 
than 20 million acres of corn base in 
1987, compared with about 13 million 
acres in 1986* Therefore, corn plant- 
ings are likely to be between 65 and 
69 million acres, rather than 77 mil- 
lion as in 1986. Overall, feed grain 
plantings will probably decline 10 
percent. 

Food, seed, and industrial use may 
again increase around 2 percent. De- 
mand for food, sugars, and starches 
will grow with the economy and the 
population. Ethanol demand is still 
uncertain. 

But, feed demand could surge in 
1987/88. Hog and broiler growers are 
likely to increase production if their 
profit margins remain high, However, 
livestock producers' profits may dwin- 
dle if meat supplies increase greatly, 
and feed demand may level off or de- 
cline in following years. Overall, dis- 
appearance of U.S. feed grains in 
1987/88 will likely be about level with 
production, spelling little change for 
ending stocks. 



Corn 

Food, seed, and industrial use of corn 
typically grows 80-100 million bushels, 
but grew only 20 million bushels in 
1986/87. The outlook for corn exports 
has dimmed considerably with recent 
upward revisions in the Soviet grain 
crop. Corn exports in 1986/87 are ex- 
pected to be 1.13 billion bushels, 9 
percent below 1985786, and substan- 
tially below other recent years. The 
1986/87 carryout is estimated to be a 
record 5.8 billion bushels, surpassing 
the record 4 billion estimated for Sep- 
tember l t 1986. 

Monthly farm prices for corn have de- 
clined steadily since last May, and 
have been about 35 percent below a 
year earlier since the start of the 
1986/87 marketing year. The Novem- 
ber price was $1.47 per bushel. Thus, 
even with a Loan rate of $1.92 per 
bushel ($ 1 .84 to farmers after Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings reductions), the 
average farm price of corn will Likely 
be $1.35 to $1.65 per bushel in 
1986/87. 

Other Feed Grain* 

While monthly farm prices for sor- 
ghum are 30 percent below a year 
earlier, they have remained high rela- 
tive to corn. In October, the sorghum 
Gulf port price of $1.76 per bushel 
compared with $1.66 for corn. The 
high prices could discourage sorghum 
exports and feeding this marketing 
year. Export commitments are lag- 
ging, and sales are expected to fall 
marginally to 175 million bushels. 

Barley production in 1986 was a 
record 600 million bushels, up margin- 
ally from the preceding 2 years. Feed 
disappearance was record high (333 
million bushels) in 1985/86. It is ex* 
pected to stay high in 1986/87, but fall 
more in line with recent years to 300 
million bushels. 

U.S. barley exports, increasing 4-1/2 
times from a year ago, received an 
enormous boost from Export Enhance- 
ment Program sales to Saudi Arabia. 
Exports are projected to be 100 million 
bushels this season, based largely on 
Saudi purchases. 

Monthly barley farm prices so far in 
1986/87 have been 20 to 30 percent 
below a year earlier, although by Oc- 
tober they were no longer declining. 
Feed barley prices appear to have bot- 
tomed out in August. For 1986/87, the 
barley price is expected to average 
between $1.45 and $1.65 per bushel 



Price Support Loan Activity & 
The RoU of Certificate* 
Placements of new-crop corn under 
loan totaled 1.6 billion bushels by ea 
ly December, 48 percent above loan 
placements by the same time in 1985. 
This accelerated activity may be the 
result of several factors. First, more 
was harvested earlier the 1986 crop 
was 63 percent harvested by early No* 
vember, compared with 57 percent of 
the 1985 crop. Second, more was eli- 
gible: program participation was 85 
percent in 1986, compared with 69 
percent in 1985. Third, the incentives 
to place grain under loan are stron- 
ger. Farm prices have fallen further 
below loan rates this year. For No* 
vember, the difference between the 
farm price and loan rate was 37 cents 
in 1986, compared with 34 cents in 
1965. 

Finally, generic certificates did not en 
ist last fall. Prolific, popular, and 
profitable, the certificates may be in- 
ducing some quick turnaround in Loan 
placements and certificate exchanges. 
Redemptions of 1986-crop com, which 
include certificate exchanges, are 
greatly ahead of 1985: 163 million 
bushels through December 3, 1986, 
compared with only 1.3 million 
through December 4, 1985. 

With the nigh participation in the 
1986 feed grain program* about 6 bil- 
lion bushels of corn may be eligible to 
be placed under Government Loan, Al- 
though loan placements likely will not 
be this large, they will probably exceed 
1985/86's 3.1 billion bushels. As in 
1986/86, generic certificates will likely 
increase free supplies. 

Partial payments of 1986 feed grain 
and wheat deficiency and diversion 
payments were made with certificates 
worth about $2.53 billion through late 
November, An additional $54 million 
of generic certificates were issued to 
U.S. ethanol producers, and $67.5 mil 
Lion to domestic grain exporters 
through October. In all certificate is 
suances as of November 27 totaled an 
estimated $2.7 billion. 



Reported redemptions of Government* 
obligated grain and soybeans through 
December 3 amounted to $1.7 billion 
in certificates. Most exchanges have 
been used to cancel producer loans, 
rather than to purchase Government- 
owned commodities. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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Sorghum Barley, and Oat Prices 
Rising Relative to Com 
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Oat production in 1986 was an es- 
timated 384 million bushels, down 137 
million from 1985. Thus, total sup* 
plies are 18 percent lower at 596 mil* 
lion bushels, Because of tight supplies 
and a smaller dairy herd, oat feed use 
during 1986/87 will likely drop to 400 
million bushels, down 61 million. Ex- 
ports probably stayed at 2 million, 
with food, seed f and industrial use in* 
creasing slightly to 85 million bnshels 
in 1986/87. 

Therefore, 1986/87 ending stocks of 
oats are projected at 109 million bush- 
els, a 40-percent drop from last year. 
This would mean a stock s-to-use ratio 
of .22, the tightest supply situation on 
record. 

Tight oat supplies have affected the 
normal oat/corn price ratio. Typically, 
oat prices average 50-55 percent of 
Com prices. In the current marketing 
year, oat prices are expected to be 
$0 95 to $1.20 per bushel, 70 to 80 
percent of the corn price. 

World Coarne Grain Situation 
Global feed grain production in 
1986/87 is forecast to be the second 
largest ever, despite the big drop in 
U.S. production. At over 830 million 
metric tons, the global crop is only 17 
million tons below the 1985/86 record, 
when U.S. production was almost 25 
million tons higher. 



I Large carryin stocks for 1986/87, 
coupled with production gains in key 
countries, have lowered world market 

' prices. World trade in coarse grains is 
forecast at 85 million tons, up from 84 
in 1985/86 but well below other recent 
years. U.S. coarse grain exports are 
forecast at 35.3 million tons, also be- 
low recent years except 1985/86. 

Competition in world grain markets in 
1986/87 has been intensified by the 
Chinese, who have increased their 
sales to South Korea, Japan, and the 
USSR. For the year, China's sales are 
likely to exceed 6 million tons. As a 
result, the forecast of U.S. coarse 
grain exports (largely com) show a 
decline from the previous year. In 
1986/87, U.S. corn exports are forecast 
at 29 million tons, down 3 million, 
while sorghum trade is likely to de- 
cline marginally. [David Hull (202) 
786*1840] 

Oilseeds Face Slow Growth 
in World Consumption 

During 1986/87, world oilseed produc- 
tion will reach 196 million tons, but 
U.S. production will fall from 65 mil- 
lion to 61. Globally, consumption of 
both meal and oil will rise, with most 
of the increase outside the United 
States (table 25). 

Meal consumption is forecast to rise to 
106 million tons from 105*- a lower 
rate of gain than in past years. These 
developments will be in line with long- 
term trends. But with consumption 
growth not keeping pace with the ex* 
pected increase in production, oilseed 
stocks will build and prices will re- 
main depressed. 

World oilseed exports in 1986/87 will 
increase 4 percent to 35 million tons, 
but will still be lower than exports in 
the early 1980 s. U.S. exports of oil- 
seeds (mostly soybeans) will be almost 
22 million tons, in line with the 
growth in total trade. World protein 
meal and vegetable oil exports will 
remain essentially unchanged. U.S. 
exports of meal and oil will both de- 
cline, continuing the trend of the past 
several years. 

United States meal consumption has^ 
grown relatively slowly— from about 



For Protein Meal World Exports Climbing 
But U£. Exports Flat 

MiMion metric tons 
40 




1972/73 75/76 



80/81 
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14 million tons in the early l970's to 
about 20 million in 1986786, and little 
change in the rate of growth is fore- 
cast for 1986/87 (table 17). Protein 
meal Consumption in the rest of the 
world has grown far more 
rapidly— from about 45 million tons in 
1972/73 to over 85 million in 1985/86. 
Recently, though, there has been a 
significant slowing in the growth rate 
of world protein meal consumption, 
The most important reason is the glo- 
bal recession, which reduced demand 
for livestock products. 

Similarly, U.S. consumption of vegeta- 
ble oils has grown from 4,4 million 
tons in 1972/73 to 6.1 million in 
1986/86, with an increase to 6,3 mil- 
lion forecast for 1986/87. During the 
same period* foreign vegetable oil con- 
sumption grew by over 20 million tons, 
and it Is projected to expand another 
1.1 million in 198G/87. Demand for 
vegetable oil is relatively unresponsive 
to changes in prices, and the growth in 
consumption has been fairly steady. 

One important trend is that the U.S. 
share of world production is beginning 
to decline, While world oilseed produc- 
tion has continued to grow, U.S. pro* 
duction has stabilized and declined- 
Because meal and oil consumption is 
growing much faster outside the Unit* 
ed States than within, selling more 
U.S. oilseeds means exporting more. 
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UJ5, Exports 

U.S. oilseed and product exports ex- 
panded into the early 1980's but have 
declined since. Total world exports 
have continued upward, meaning that 
major U.S. competitors have gained 
market share while U.S. exports have 
fallen Since about 1979/80, all the 
growth in world trade m the oilseed 
complex has been in protein meals and 
vegetable oils. 

Total oilseed exports stabilized, while 
exports of protein meals and vegetable 
oils have increased by about 11 million 
tons since 1979/80. U.S. and world 
total oilseed exports have tended to 
track closely, although Urt United 
States slipped a bit in the past 3 years 
(especially 1984/85-the year of the 
record Brazilian soybean crop). 
[Richard T. McDonnell (202) 
447-8809] 



U*S. Cotton Export Share 
May Gain Again in '87/R8 

Economic theory postulates that as 
the price of a commodity decreases, 
production declines, consumption rises, 
and use of substitutes decreases- Sel- 
dom has economic price theory been as 
vividly demonstrated as by cotton over 
the past year or two, 

For 1986/87, world cotton production 
is forecast at 70.4 million bales, more 
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than 8 million below 1985786, and glo- 
bal cotton consumption is projected at 
a record 77 million bales, up 2.5 mil- 
lion from 1985/86 (table 25). China, 
the number-one consumer, will ac- 
count for nearly one-fourth of world 
use, In addition to low prices relative 
to manmade fibers, cotton is benefiting 
from strong consumer preference for 
natural fibers in a number of coun- 
tries. 

World cotton stocks at the end of this 
season may total 41 million bales, 
down more than 7 million from a year 
earlier. The United States is expected 
to account for one-half of the reduc- 
tion. Stocks may decline about 3 mil- 
lion bales in China. Even so, China's 
projected stocks of 15.2 million bales 
comprise nearly half of all foreign 
stocks. Elsewhere, stocks are antici- 
pated to change little this season. Be- 
sides China t stocks remain excessive 
in India, Pakistan, and Brazil 

Global trade may total about 23 mil- 
lion bales, up 2.7 million from 1985/86 
and the largest since 1979/80's 
record* The United States is expected 
to garner nearly 30 percent of the 
total, followed by the Soviet Union, 
Pakistan, and China, each with about 
12 percent This trade picture repre- 
sents a marked turnaround from last 
season, when Pakistan, China, and 
several other competitors took markets 
away from the United States, 

In the United States, the crop of 9.8 
million bales is off 3.6 million from 
last season, reflecting both smaller 
area and weather-reduced yields. At 
the same time, combined mill use and 
exports are expected to total 138 mil- 
lion bales, up more than 5 million 
from last season's extremely low level* 

While mill use is projected up about 
one-tenth to 7 million bales, exports 
may total 6.75 million, 3-1/2 times the 
disastrous 1985/86 performance. 
Competitive prices are playing a major 
role in these gains. This season's end- 
ing stocks are placed at 5.5 million 
bales, down from 9.3 million on Au- 
gust 1, 1986 r but still 15 percent above 
the 1980-84 average. 

During 1986/87, producers will receive 
cash payments and marketing certif- 
icates estimated at $1.5 billion. In 
addition, inventory protection and first 
handler certificate payments are es- 
timated at $0.9 billion. 



1987/83 Production 
and Consumption 
For 1987/88, world cotton area could 
increase a little if prices at planting 
time remain near current levels of 55 
to 60 cents per pound, which are mod- 
erately above last season. If world 
yields next season remain near the 
below-trend average of 1986/87, pro- 
duction could total slightly above this 
season's 70.4 million bales, 

However, if yields bounce back to the 
10-year trend level of 558 kilograms 
per hectare, 10 percent above this sea- 
son, production could total 77-80 mil- 
lion bales in 1987/88. In addition to 
the United States, countries that could 
see larger production next season in- 
clude the Soviet Union, Australia, and 
some of the Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Over the past decade, the average an- 
nual growth in global cotton use has 
been about 1.5 million bales* with 
gains in population and income provid- 
ing most of the impetus. However, 
changes in cotton prices have also 
been important, explaining nearly 95 
percent of the deviations from the 
average increase, During the 1980's, 
a 10-percent change in price has been 
associated with about an 
0.8-mii lion-bale change in consump- 
tion in the Opposite direction, holding 
population and income constant. If 
cotton prices stay low relative to man- 
made fibers, world cotton use could 
expand 2-3 million bales in 1987/88. 

With Lower Cotton Prices, World Mill Use, 
Has Moved Above Trend 
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If the factors mentioned above materi- 
alize, output and use next season 
would increase about 12 percent and 2 
percent, respectively, placing produc- 
tion and consumption about in balance 
near 77-80 million bales. Consequent- 
ly, world stocks will remain burden- 
some, equal to more than 50 percent of 
use. Imports in 1987/SB could in- 
crease slightly if consumption contin- 
ues to improve The United States, 
China* Pakistan, and other foreign ex- 
porting countries will compete vigor- 
ously for markets. 

VS. Outlook 

In the United States during 1987/88, 
participation in the 1987 upland cot- 
ton program will probably be below 
1986's 91 percent, and planted acre- 
age could rise to around 10 million, 
compared with 9.5 million last year 
(table 17). Given yield variability, pro- 
duction could range from 9,5 to 13*5 
million bales. Trend yields would in- 
dicate a crop approaching 12 million 
bales. 

Unless relative fiber prices change 
dramatically to the detriment of cot- 
ton, strong consumer demand will con- 
tinue to encourage U.S. mills to em- 
phasize cotton. However! intense com- 
petition from cotton textile imports 
makes it unlikely that U.S. cotton mill 
consumption will rise much above the 
current 7 million bales. 

During 1986/87, the U.S. export share 
is rebounding to a more normal level 
of nearly 30 percent, and it should 
remain there next season. This points 
to U.S. exports in the range of 6 to 7 
million bales. 

Long-Term Prospects 
Longer term global cotton prospects 
are for further increases in production 
and consumption. Acreage could 
gradually expand, too, depending on 
policies in major producing countries 
and cotton prices. If yields continue to 
rise at the 3-percent average annual 
rate established during 1977-86, world 
production could totaJ SO to 90 million 
bales by 1990. China likely will con- 
tinue as the world's leading producer, 

U.S. cotton production will be gov- 
erned by the Food Security Act of 1985 
until 1991. Given this country's tre- 
mendous production potential, acreage 
reduction programs will likely contin- 
ue to be needed to help balance supply 
and demand and maintain stocks at 
the desired 4 million bales or so. 



If cotton prices remain competitive 
with manmade fibers and the recent 
upward trend in cotton consumption 
persists, world use may total 80-85 
million bates by 1990. This projection 
assumes, of course, the absence of a 
world economic recession during the 
rest of the 1980V As with production, 
China will probably stay the world's 
largest consumer. Continuing intense 
competition From textile imports will 
likely restrict further growth in U.S. 
mill use. 

This scenario— world cotton production 
matching and perhaps exceeding con- 
sumption during the late 
1980's~ implies that world stocks will 
remain excessive. However, China 
holds nearly 40 percent of global 
stocks, and its stocks are expected to 
be worked down to more normal levels 
by 1990, helping to reduce the world 
surplus. [Russell Barlowt 3 WAOB 
(202)447-9805] 



Tobacco Outlook: 

Supplies and Demand Shrinking 

The U.S. tobacco outlook for 1986/87 
is highlighted by large but declining 
supplies of leaf and reduced demand 
for tobacco products. U.S. production 



in 1986 was down about 21 percent 
from 1985. The smaller production, 
together with lower carryin stocks, re- 
duced supplies about 8 percent to 5 
billion pounds. However, U.S. prices 
are Lower partly because the quality of 
this year's crop is down (table 24). 

Because of the lower quality crop, 
stagnant and declining consumption in 
major importing countries, quotas and 
tariffs that discriminate against U.S. 
leaf, and ample world supplies, ex- 
ports may decline in 1986787. How- 
ever, increases in domestic use may 
about offset the decline in exports, 
leaving total use about unchanged in 
1986/87. 

The 1987 crop will probably increase a 
little because effective quotas are ex- 
pected to rise. The basic quota for 
flue-cured declined 3 percent but the 
effective quota (actual marketings al- 
lowed, including unutilized quota from 
previous years) is up 5 percent The 
effective burley quota may remain 
near the 1986 level because quota car- 
ryover is larger. 

Although a Larger crop is expected in 
1987 if yields are average, production 
would still be considerably lower than 
thatof the 1970^ and early 1980's. 
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Prices in 1987 will slay about the 
same as in 1986, but increased pro- 
duction would boost the value of the 
crop. 

U.S. cigarette output likely dropped to 
658 billion pieces in 1986, about 7 
billion below 1985 and 78 billion below 
the record high in 1981. Cigarette 
consumption may have fallen about 2 
percent, after declining 1 percent in 
1985. U.S. consumption per person 18 
years and older may be down about 5 
packs, from 3,370 to 3,275 pieces. 
This would be the Lowest since 1944. 

World tobacco production in 1986 was 
an estimated 6.52 million metric tons 
(farm-sales weight), down 5 percent 
from 1985. The lower 1986 production 
was largely due to reduced output in 
China, the United States, and Paki- 
stan, where production fell by 9, 21, 
and 36 percent, respectively. 

World cigarette production during 
1987 may reach 5,051 billion pieces, 
or 2 percent above the 1986 estimate 
of 4,948 billion. Although consump- 
tion is stagnant in the United States 
and the European Community, in- 
creased consumption in China will 
keep world production rising. 

In 1986, China's cigarette production 
likely rose 7 to 8 percent above 1985, 
to around 1,270 billion pieces. For 
1987, a conservative 4-percent in- 
crease will push China's production to 
1,321 billion pieces. Despite China's 
continued annual growth, stagnant 
consumption among the industrialized 
nations should slow the increase in 
cigarette output in future years- 
[Verner Grise (202) 786-2840 and 
Harry C. Bryan} 



Fruit Outlook: 

Grower Prices Slipping 

Fresh Citrus 

The December forecast of 1986/87 U.S. 
citrus production (excluding grapefruit 
in California's "other areas") is 123 
million tons, 14 percent above 1985/86 
(table 22). As of December 1, larger 
crops were indicated for all citrus. 
Demand for citrus fruit will likely re- 
main stable. Consequently, the larger 
crops are expected to weaken grower 
prices. 

Prospects for U.S. orange exports may 
improve somewhat because of lower 
prices and a weaker dollar. In addi- 
tion, the Japanese Government recent- 
ly announced that its import quota for 
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fresh oranges during fiscal 1986/87 
(April 1986-March 1987) is 115,000 
metric tons, 10.6 percent above the 
previous season. 

Export prospects for fresh grapefruit 
are favorable. Nevertheless* larger 
crops of grapefruit and oranges could 
keep grapefruit prices below last sea* 
son. Carryover stocks of most pro- 
cessed grapefruit products are high go* 
ing into 1986787, so processor demand 
may not be as strong as the preceding 
season. 

Processed Citrus 

Stocks of frozen concentrated orange 
juice {FCOJ) as of late October were 
22 percent below a year earlier, and 
carryover could be 35 to 40 million 
gallons, compared with 48 million last 
season, The larger Florida orange 
crop and a higher juice yield will re- 
sult in increased Output of approxi- 
mately 150 million gallons of FCOJ in 
1986/87. Nevertheless, domestic sup* 
plies will stiU be small because of ex* 
peeled smaller carryin stocks. Con* 
sequenUy, FCOJ prices are likely to 
remain firm, and imports will be 
heavy. 

Fresh Noncitrus 

The 1986 noncitrus crop— including 
major tree fruits and grapes— likely 
totaled 11.8 million tons, down 8 per- 
cent from the previous season. Con- 
sequently, fresh noncitrus fruit sup- 
plies will be lower in early winter, and 
prices are likely to be higher than a 
year ago. 

For fresh apples, smaller supplies in 
the Central and Eastern regions and 
rising demand should keep prices rela* 
lively firm through the winter, despite 
the larger orange Crop. Exports are 
likely to improve because of the weak 
dollar and larger supplies of fresh ap- 
ples from Washington State. 

Because of a smaller crop, fresh mar* 
ket grape supplies will be down this 
season, and use is not expected to rise 
appreciably. California wine ship- 
ments have been strong. Shipments 
for the first 7 months of 1986 were 
substantially above a year earlier. In 
contrast, foreign wine shipments regis* 
tered a 19*percent decrease because of 
higher prices resulting from the weak 
dollar* With higher grower prices for 
wine grapes, and strong domestic con- 
sumption, wine prices are likely to re- 
main above a year ago. 



Processed Noncitrus 
The outlook for processed noncitrus 
fruit during 1986/87 is mixed. Even 
though the canned fruit pack is ex- 
pected to be down for some i terns, in* 
Creased stocks will still result in ade- 
quate supplies. Supplies of raisins, 
prunes, frozen fruit and berries, and 
most tree nuts will be smaller than a 
year ago because of a reduced output, 

Per Capita Consumption 
Per capita fruit consumption in 1986 
is projected at 213.6 pounds (fresh 
weight equivalent}, 3 pounds or 1.4 
percent above 1985. The increase 
likel> came mostly from continued 
gains in FCOJ consumption because of 
lower prices. Orange juice consump- 
tion is expected to rise further because 
prices are likely to be steady and more 
orange juice will be available in 1987, 
through either imports or domestic 
sources. 

Per capita consumption of processed 
noncitrus fruit fell from 26.7 pounds in 
1984 to 26.4 in 1985. Canned fruit 
consumption continued its downward 



trend, while frozen and dried fruit 
gained slightly. The decrease in 
canned fruit consumption can be 
traced to several factors: 

* Consumers now demand less sugar 
in any kind of food t so sales of 
canned fruit traditionally packed in 
heavy syrup have declined. 

* More eating away from home re- 
duces the Opportunity to consume 
canned fruit. 

* Canned fruit prices are generally 
higher than fresh fruit 

* Limited advertisement and promo- 
tion of canned fruit probably is also 
an important factor, 

[Ben Huang (202) 786-1766] 

Higher Vegetable Prices in 
Prospect 

Decreased 1986 output of commercial 
vegetables, potatoes, sweetpotaloes, 
and pulses will bring higher 1987 
fresh vegetable prices (table 23), How- 
ever, prices for storable vegetables will 
be down because of large 1986 carryin 
stocks- 
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Based on commercial vegetable acre- 
age and potato and pulse production, 
total 198G output likely was down 13 
percent. The 1986 index of prices re- 
ceived by commercial vegetable grow- 
ers likely will be 2 percent higher than 
the 128(1977 = 100) registered in 
1985, primarily from higher prices for 
fresh vegetables. This modest rise 
should stimulate more fresh vegetable 
plantings in the first two quarters of 
1987. 

Most U.S. fresh vegetables are grown 
domestically, but imports have risen 
during the past decade. Most of the 
increase has been between 1980 and 
1985, and growth probably will con- 
tinue as consumers 1 demand for fresh 
vegetables rises further. But the rate 
of increase in imports likely will be 
slower. 

Consumption Trends and Outlook 
Total 1985 per capita utilization of 
vegetables— excluding potatoes and 
jweet potatoes— was 190,6 pounds, 
farm-weight basis, compared with 
169,0 in 1975. Fresh use totaled 90,8 
pounds in 1985 and was 16 percent 
higher than in 1975. Fresh vegetables 
were 48 percent of per capita use in 
1985. The proportion of fresh to total 
per capita vegetable use has risen 1 
percent per year over the last 10 
years. 

Per capita use of vegetables for can- 
ning has lost out to fresh, primarily 
due to consumers 1 negative attitudes 
about canned vegetables 1 nutritional 
value. The 1985 canning use was 82 
pounds, farm-weight basis, compared 
with 85 pounds in 1975. However > the 
popularity of processing tomatoes in- 
creased between 1975 and 1985 and 
helped to soften canning vegetables' 
loss. 

Vegetables for freezing use have post- 
ed 12-percent per year gains over the 
past 10 years. Increases in the dual- 
purpose vegetables— broccoli, carrots, 
and cauliflower for freezing— helped 
propel this growth. Freezing vegeta- 
bles are expected to continue popular 
because of consumers 1 strong demand 
for convenience foods. 

Per capita use of potatoes in 1985 
totaled 125.4 pounds, farm-weight ba- 
sis, up from 123.4 in 1975. Fresh use 
rose 12 percent to 52,1 pounds, and its 
share of total potato use returned to 
the 1975 level of 42 percent, from 40 
percent in 1984. 



Strong gains in potatoes for freezing 
over the past 10 years helped to offset 
the slight decline in fresh potato use to 
boost the overall total. Potatoes for 
freezing accounted for 30 percent of 
total use in 1975 and 34 percent in 
1985, Use of both fresh and freezing 
potatoes will probably increase as 
away-from-home consumption grows > 
[Shannon Re id Hamm (202) 786-1766] 



Worldwide Surplus of Sugar 
Will Continue 

World sugar production is in surplus, 
In the past, when the surplus has 
become too burdensome, it has discour- 
aged production. In turn, excess 
stocks have been consumed and then, 
when a shortfall has resulted, prices 
have spiked. Such is the typical sugar 
cycle. 



Is the recent strengthening of world 
sugar prices the start of a sustained 
price upswing? The evidence does not 
seem convincing. Stocks continue to 
be large and may increase again in 
1987/88. 

World aggregate sugar consumption 
has increased at an average rate of 
only 2 percent a year since 1980/81, 
During 1981/82-1986/87, annual con- 
sumption has averaged 95.7 million 
tons, compared with 99.5 million of 
production. The result has been an 
extraordinary surplus— now at over 22 
miliion tons of sugar— on top of initial 
stocks. (About 5 million tons of poten- 
tial consumption were lost during the 
period to starch-based sweeteners such 
as high-fructose corn syrup, HFCS,) 

The stock buildup is reflected in the 
drop in world free market prices, from 



I 



World Sugof Production Consumption & Apparent Ending Stocks, 1975/76 to 1986/87 



Crop 

year I/ 



197V76 
I980/8I 
1985/86 
1966/87 2/ 



Prod. Consum. 

Million Tt«tric torts, raw value 



Apparent 
end 1 09 
stocks 



81. 7 
88*5 

98.1 
100. 1 



79.2 
88.5 
97.7 
99.7 



21.0 
24.2 

46.4 
46.8 



1/ September/ August. 2/ Estimated. 
US Sugar Supply & Use. Fiscal 1985^ 1986, & 1987 



Description 



1 985 



I986 



I ,000 short tons, ray value 



I/ 



Beginning stocks 
Total production 
Total Imports 
Total supply 
Total exports 
Total deliveries 
Total u^e 2/ 

Ending stocks I/ 



Population 



Per capita sugar 
del I varies 



Ending stocks/total use 



l,6ll 
5,832 
2,707 
IO,I50 
464 
8,097 
8,391 
1,7*9 



1,759 
6,019 
2,404 
10,182 
507 
7,820 
8,530 
1,6*2 

Million 



63-4 



21.0 



1/ Stocks In hands of U.S. primary distributors and CCC. 
2/ Induces CCC disposal, polyhydrlc alcohol, refining loss, 
statistical discrepancy, as well as total deliveries. 




238.8 241.0 243*2 
Pounds , ref I ned 



60.7 

Percent 



January-February 1087 
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US Use of Noncaloric & Caloric Sweeteners 1980-1986 



Year 



I960 
1 985 
1 966 



Noncaloric 
sweeteners 1 



Caloric 
sweet- 
eners 



Pounds per capita, dry basis 

7.7 125.0 

16.0 171-2 

18.5 129.5 



Total 



152.7 
149.2 

146-0 



•Sugar -sweeteners equivalent. Assumes saccharin Is 300 times as 
sweet as sugar and aspartame 200 times as sweet. Source: ERS, 
US0A estimates. 



an already low 8.5 cents a pound in 
1983 to 5.1 in January-October 
1986-prices that cannot cover the 
cost of production. 

Production has continued to grow de- 
spite low prices because more than 85 
percent of world production is insu- 
lated from the free market by pref- 
erential trade arrangements , 
government-administered prices, and 
other forms of production incentives. 
There is no evidence that producers 
are reducing output during 1986/87. 

US. Outlook 

U.S. sugar production is estimated to 
be up more than 5 percent in 1986/87 
to 6.35 million short tons, raw value. 
Sugarbeet harvested area is up nearly 
8 percent, and even with the damage 
from prolonged rain in Michigan, beet 
sugar production is stilt expected at ■ 
about 3*2 million tons, raw value, the 
highest in Five seasons. Cane sugar 
production, estimated at 3.15 million 
tons, will be the highest in a decade. 

Domestic deliveries of sugar for U.S. 
use in 1986/87 could be down almost 2 
percent or 1 45,000 tons, the result of 
losses to alternative sweeteners and 
imported sugar-containing products. 
Total U.S. sugar use for all categories 
in 1986/87, including re-exports and a 
177,000-ton sale to China, may 
amount to 8.362 million tons. 

U.S. corn sweetener deliveries 
(virtually all for industrial food and 
beverage use) exceeded sugar deliv- 
eries for the first time in 1985, U.S. 
deliveries of HFCS in 1987 are projec- 
ted at 5.4 million tons, dry basis, but 
imports of over 200,000 tons from 
Canada would put U.S. use at over 5.6 
million tons, 

IMS- Import* 

U.S. quota imports have dropped from 
2.98 million tons in fiscal 1983 (the 
first full year after quotas were in> 
posed in May 1982) to 1.85 million in 



1986. The import quota for 1987 will 
be just over 1 million tons, down 4 1 
percent from 1986. Reasons for declin- 
ing U.S. imports include the following: 

• U.S. Sugar beet acreage is rising, 
reflecting higher returns than other 
crops. In the 1985 crop year, re- 
turns to management and risk were 
$100 an acre for sugarbeets, com- 
pared with ~$29 for wheat, -$39 for 
cotton, -$44 for barley, and -$7 for 
soybeans. For both beet and cane 
sugar, farm and factory production 
capacities point to a potential out- 
put of 6.6 to 6.8 million tons, 

• Alternative sweeteners and the ex- 
panding imports of Sugar-containing 
products are reducing U.S. sugar 
consumption. 

• Noncaloric sweeteners appear to be 
moving beyond complementary use 
and becoming competitive with su- 
gar and HFCS. Caloric sweetener 
use fell from an estimated 131 
pounds per capita in 1985 to less 
than 130 pounds in 1986, and a 
further decline may occur in 1987. 
[Robert D. Barry (202) 786-1 769] 
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OUTLOOK FOR FARM SECTOR 
ASSETS, DEBTS, AND EQUITY 

In 1986, the farm sector's asset values 
and returns to investment dropped, 
and farmers' debt went down (table 
32). For 1987, farm asset values will 
continue to decline in both nominal 
and real terms, although at a slower 
pace than in 1986. Farmers will pay 
debts down further, but equity in farm 
assets will continue to erode. 

TbtaJ farm asset values were likely 
around $707 billion on December 31, 
1986, compared with $771 billion on 
December 31, 1985— the fifth consecu- 
tive annual decline* Both real estate 
and non-real estate asset values con- 
tributed to the erosion. As in the pre* 
ceding 4 years, though, the decline in 
real estate values was the primary 
factor behind the drop. Nominal real 
estate values, which fell nearly 13 per- 
cent in 1935, likely skidded another 9 
percent in 1986. 

During 1987, real estate values could 
decline 7 percent more. If so, real 
estate assets would total about $474 
billion on December 31, 1987, a level 
near that for 1976-77. 

Non-real estate assets likely totaled 
about $197 billion on December 31, 
1986, a drop of 7 percent from Decem- 
ber 31, 1985. This would make the 
fourth consecutive year that non-real 
estate assets have fallen. 
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The non-real estate decline has come 
from reductions in the number and 
value of equipment and motor vehicles 
on farms and from lower livestock and 
crop inventory values. In 1986, ma- 
chinery and motor vehicle inventories 
likely dropped 4 percent and livestock 
values 2 percent. This would be the 
seventh straight annual decline in the 
value of the livestock inventory and 
the fourth consecutive decline for the 
value of machinery and motor 
vehicles. 

The largest absolute and percentage 
decline in non-real estate asset values 
probably came In crop inventory val- 
ues (down 22 percent), with about two- 
thirds of the decline from corn and 
wheat. For 1967, non-real estate as- 
sets are projected to drop by about 1 
percent. Crop and machinery inven- 
tory values are expected to continue to 
lose, while livestock values may in- 
crease. The gain in livestock values 
will result from higher prices. 

Total farm debt outstanding 
(excluding households) on December 
31, 1986, was likely down about 3 
percent, as debts were either repaid or 
written off by lenders, and as new loan 
amounts were reduced* This was the 
fourth year of reduction, adding up to 
the longest extended downturn in farm 
borrowing since 1939. 



Falling Asset Values Are 
Squeezing Farmers' Equity 



$ billion 
1000 




I60 



Farm Sector Cash Flow 
Item 1970-71 



Grass cash 

1 ncome* 

(Including 

net O0C loans) 120.9 
Less: expenses 

» excluding 
interest 
Equals: cash 
flow before 
Interest 
payments 
Less: Interest 

paid 
Equals: cash 
floit after 
Interest 
payments 




Average for period Y«ar 

1972-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985 I966F 

1962 dol lars 



75,1 

53,8 
7,6 



46.1 



165.7 
87.4 

7B.3 
B.9 

69,3 



1*7. 8 
94.5 

63.3 
12.8 

50,7 



152.2 139. B 13t,3 
90.1 78.2 75.7 



62.2 
19.6 



61.6 
16.0 



55.6 
13.4 



42.4 45.6 42.2 



■ 

m 



'Excludes Inventory adjustront, gross Imputed rental value of 
dwellings, and home consumption. F * Forecast. 



I987F 

127 

72 

55 
13 

43 
farm 



Returns 1o Farm Production Assets & Equrty 














Average 


for period 






Year 




Item 


1970-71 


1972-74 


1975-79 


1960^64 


1965 


I986F 


1967F 








BM. 1982 dollar* 






Gross farm in- 
















come (exclud- 
















ing operator 
















households) 


132.7 


170,3 


162.4 


152.3 


139.9 


131,4 


127 


Return to 
















operator 


31.1 


50.7 


30,1 


16.5 


23,0 


21.6 


24 


Return to farm 
















Assets & 
















operators* 
















labor & 
















management 


43.4 


67.5 


48.9 


42.6 


45.7 


40.9 


42 


Return to 
















farm assets 


19.6 


41.6 


22.8 


18.9 


25.0 


20.2 


22 


Return to 
















equity 
Equity in 


12.0 


32.6 


10.2 


-0.8 


8.9 


6-7 


9 
















farm assets 
















COec, 31 Of 
















previous year! 


1 *22.5 


583. S 


720.8 


607,2 


588.5 


505.9 


441 


Total farm 
















assets (Dec, 
















31 of pre- 
















vious year) 


637.6 


705. B 


867.6 


994.1 


766.4 


673,7 


996 








Percent 








Return to 
















equity as per- 
















centage of 
















equity 


2.3 


5,6 


1.5 


-0.1 


1.5 


1.3 


2 


Res 1 duel In- 
















come to 
assets as 
















percentage of 
















asset value 


3.1 


5.9 


2.7 


2.0 


3.3 


3.0 


4 


f = Forecast, 

















January-February 19B7 
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Total net worth in the sector likely fell 
again in 1986 for the sixth consecutive 
year, reaching $520 billion, compared 
with $579 billion on December 31, 
1985. la nominal dollars this is the 
lowest owuer equity since 1977, and in 
constant dollars the lowest since the 
1960's. 

Equity levels are projected to decline 
again in 1987. The debt-to-asset ra- 
tio, which has been steadily rising the 
past 6 years, is expected to have 
reached 26 to 27 percent in 1986 and 
to remain about the same for 1987. 
This compares with a ratio of 24.9 in 

1985 and 18.8 as recently as 1981. 

The ratio of debt to net cash income 
declined in 1986 and will do so again 
in 1987. This may give farmers more 
breathing room for debt servicing. 

Looking at cash flow in constant dol- 
lars suggests that cash flow before 
interest was down from 1986 in 1986. 
Likely it will again be in 1987, but it 
should remain above the level that 
prevailed before the boom period in the 
1970V Debt service will continue to 
command a large share of earnings in 

1986 and 1987, leaving cash flow after 
debt service below the early 1970 , s. 
Thus, farmers with above-average 
debt may have continued cash flow 
difficulties. 

Return on assets, 3.3 percent in 1985, 
likely fell in 1986 as income to assets 
dropped at a slightly faster pace than 
asset values. In 1987, the return on 
assets is projected to be about 3.7 per- 
cent, the largest return since the boom 
of 1972-74. This reflects not only a 
slight improvement in real income to 
assets, but a further devaluation in 
asset values as well, [Jim Johnson 
(202) 786*1801] 



1987 FARM INCOME OUTLOOK 

Net cash income in 1987 will likely 
range from $45 to $50 billion (table 
31). Because of higher subsidies and 
lower expenses, net cash income in 
1982 dollars could be the highest since 
1979 and about the same as in 1971. 
In 1986 and 1985, net cash income 
was about S44 billion. Gross cash in- 
come likely fell about $6 billion to 
| $150 billion in 1986, but cash ex- 
penses fell by the same amount 
Gross cash income is expected to be 
about the same in 1987 as in 1986. 

Net farm income in 1987 likely will 
range from $29 to $34 billion, com- 
pared with $26 to $30 billion for 
1986. Gross farm income may fall to 
I $155-5 169 billion, as higher direct 
payments are outweighed by smaller 
cash receipts, lower nonmoney and 
farm-related income, and another 
drawdown in crop and livestock 
inventories. 

Because of lower gross income in 1986, 
returns to operators likely fell $1 to $2 
billion from the $25.7 billion of 1985. 
In 1987, with gross income expected to 
remain near 1986, the continued de- 
cline in expenses will likely leave oper- 
ator income $3 to $5 billion above that 
of 1986. 

In 1986, net cash flow rose somewhat 
because of continued strong nominal 
net cash income and reduced capital 
expenditures. In 1 987, cash flow may 
keep improving because of higher net 
cash income. The strong cash income 
will enable the sector to continue pay- 
ing down debt 

Cash Receipts 

Cash receipts this year are expected to 
decline 1 to 3 percent (tables 33, 34). 
Crop receipts will fall 5 to 7 percent, 
but those for livestock will rise 1 to 3 
percent. A return to trend yields 
should be more than offset by reduced 
harvested acreage, leaving 1987 crop 
production below 1 986. 

Total cash receipts from 1986 open- 
market sales and net CCC loans prob- 
ably fell 6 to 8 percent from 1986's 
$142.1 billion. Preliminary data 
through the third quarter indicate re- 
ceipts were trailing those of 1985 by 
about $9 billion, with all the decline 
accounted for by crops. Most of the 
decline will come from commodities 
under Federal farm programs. 



Livestock Sales Wll Be Over Half 
of Farmers' Cash Receipts In 1987 




In 1982 dollars. 



Because of low prices and strong pro- 
gram participation, CCC loans are 
forecast to contribute 16 to 18 percent 
of crop receipts in 1987. Net loans 
accounted for 1 6 percent of crop re* 
ceipts in 1985 and are expected to 
contribute 16 percent again during 
calendar 1986. 

Government Payments 
Direct Government payments 1 (cash 
and certificates) in 1987 could top $15 
billion, after totaling an estimated $12 
to $13 billion in 1986. Although cash 
payments could decline slightly from 
1986, the value of certificates issued 
to satisfy deficiency, diversion, disas- 
ter, and conservation reserve obliga- 
tions could range from $6 to $8 bil- 
lion. The forecast for 1987 payments 
could move higher if an estimated $1 
billion in advance 1987 crop deficiency 
and diversion payments is not received 
by farmers during calendar 1986. 



1 Federal outlays (mainly dub ur Bed 
I through the CCC) include direct pay- 
ments for deficiency, diversion, disaster, 
conservation, and storage, plus net CCC 
price • up port bant, dairy price support 
operation!, farm export subsidies, 
P.L. 480, and more. Outlays are reported 
on a fiscal year basis, whereas direct 
payment! and farm income are by cal- 
| endar year. 
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Farm Production Expense* 1983^87 










Item 




1 985 


1 964 


1965 


I986F 


I967F 






Percent chai 


ige from a 


year earl ler 




Farm origin Items 




6.6 


-2.2 


-2.6 


-2 


-2 


Hanufacturad Inputs 




-6. 1 


5.0 


-2.9 


-12 


-9 


Interest charges 




-KB 


-1.4 


-11.5 


-14 


-5 


Repairs , labor, 














machine hire 




-4.2 


4-0 


0.6 


1 


1 


Other Items* 




-K5 


J. 2 


-5.9 


-4 


-5 


Total expenses 




-0.8 


1.6 


-4*0 


-5 


-5 


Cash expenses 




-0.6 


2.5 


-5,0 


-5 


-5 


F m Forecast* *lnc 


lude 


s deprecl 


atlon* 


taxes t and 


net rent. 



















The distribution of payments by State 
for 1986 and in 1987 is expected to be 
similar to 1985. In 1985, the top ten 
States received 63 percent of the total, 
with the leader, Texas, receiving 11 
percent. Mostly because of cotton pro- 
grams, Texas has been the leading 
recipient of direct Subsidies every year 
since 1978. 

The top ten States have received 60-70 
percent of all payments during the 
past few years. Predictably, four of 
the top ten in 1985 were major produc- 
ers of feed grains (Iowa, Nebraska, 
Illinois, and Minnesota) and three 
were wheat States CNorth Dakota, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma). 

Production Expenses 

Most major expense categories fell in 

1986 and are expected to fall again in 

1987 (table 35). Total farm produc- 
tion expenses will likely decline about 
3 percent in 1987, compared with 5 
percent in 1986. The 1986 drop was 
the largest year-to-year decline since 
1953: 

Fertilizer prices probably fell 8 percent 
in 1986, and they are forecast to fall a 
similar amount in 1987. Most of the 
decline in 1987 will likely come from 
nitrogen materials, as natural gas 
prices fall and a large supply of urea 
remains available. With acres planted 
oft by 4 percent in 1986 and 5 percent 
or more in 1987, fertilizer outlays may 
fall 12 to 14 percent for each of the 2 
years. This means that in 1987, fertil- 
izer expenses could total $2 billion 
lower than in 1985. 

Outlays for pesticides likely fell 4 to 6 
percent in 1986 and are projected to 
fall 7 to 9 percent in 1987. In both 
years, the drop is largely the result of 
fewer treated acres. 



In 1987, expenses for inputs originat- 
ing on farms are forecast to fall 1 to 3 
percent, as rising purchases of live- 
stock (up 5 to 7 percent) are outweigh- 
ed by declines in feed expenses (down 
4 to 7 percent). Lower grain prices 
will be responsible for most of the fall 
in feed expenses, while reduced plant- 
ed area, especially for feed grains, will 
be the major factor affecting seed 
outlays. 

In 1986, Outlays for inputs of farm 
origin likely fell 1 to 3 percent* as 
higher Outlays for purchased livestock 
outweighed reductions in feed and seed 
expenses. Prices farmers paid for feed 
and feed mixtures fell 7 percent, seed 
prices dropped 3 percent as major 
items such as hybrid corn seed 
dropped, and feeder livestock prices 
(although trending upward throughout 
the year) fell 1 percent. 

Non-real estate interest fell in 1986, 
probably by 15 to 18 percent, as aver- 
age non-real estate debt outstanding 
(excluding CCC debt) fell 8 to 10 per- 
cent and the average rate on that 
outstanding debt declined 7 to 9 per- 
cent. In 1987, average debt outstand- 
ing could fall 4 to 7 percent. However, 
the average interest rate on non-real 
estate debt is expected to rise slightly. 
This could leave non-real estate inter- 
est expenses down 2 to 5 percent. 

Mortgage interest expenses are expect- 
ed to fall about a tenth in 1986, due 
about equally to decreasing average 
debt outstanding and lower average 
interest rates. In 1987, continued de- 
clines in debt outstanding are forecast 
to outweigh slightly higher average in- 
terest rates, leaving mortgage interest 
expenses down 1 to 4 percent. 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the March Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

January 

5 Egg Products 

6 Celery 

Dairy Products 

7 Poultry Slaughter 
9 Vegetables 

12 Crop Production 

13 Turkey Hatchery 

14 Potato Stocks 
Turkeys 

Milk Production 

Noncitrus Fruits & Nuts- Annual 

15 Crop Production * Annual 
Winter Wheat & Rye Seedingg 
Grain Stocks 

Rice Stocks 
20 Catfish 
23 Cold Storage 

Cattle on Feed 

Livestock Slaughter 

27 Peanut Stocks & Processing 
Honey 

28 Crop Values 

29 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys Lay- 
ers & Egg Prod.-Annual 

30 Agricultural Prices 

February 

3 Dairy Products 

4 Cattle 

Egg Products 

5 Poultry Slaughter 

6 Celery 

9 Crop Production 
Sheep & Goats 

12 Turkey Hatchery 
Farm Labor 

13 Potato Stocks 
Milk Production 
Cattle on Feed 

17 Sugar Market Statistics 
20 Catfish 

Cold Storage 

Livestock Slaughter 
25 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 
27 Peanut Stocks & Processing 

Agricultural Prices 



January-February 1987 
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ttistical Indicators 



c,, ""c:y Data 



Table 1.— Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 



1965 



1986 



1967 



Prices received by farmers (1977^100) 

Llw«**tock 1 producH 

C; op* 
Price* paid by farmers, (1977=I00J 

Prod, items 

Cltt4aJUT*v I services, int., 

tdMtS , I MdQeS 

Cesn receipt* (i bi I.) 1/ 

Livestock (S bil.) 

Crops t$ bil.) 
Karket beSMit (1967=100) 

Retell cost 

F*rm velue 

Spread 

F*cr» weJue/retaM cost- (X) 
Ketetl prices C L5>67-1003 

Food 
At ticme 

A«ey-trG*) home 
Agriculture I ewportt Cf bil.) 



($ btl.) 



2/ 
2/ 



Agriculture! 

Product ton: 

Red rrfeeti (mi I . lb.) 
Poultry IBM. lb.) 
Eggi (al I. doz.) 
KHU (bil. lb.) 

Coniunptton, per ceplte: 
Red Ttait* end poultry (Lbs) 

Com beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Corn use (ail. bu.) 3/ 

Price*! 4/ 

Choice * teen —(been e tt/CWtJ 
Berrows end gilts— 7 n*ti. C$/cu+> 
8rollen— l2-«1ty (cts./lb.) 
tggi-JiY Cr, A large (cts./doz.) 
HiLfc-^ell et plant lt/c*t.) 

rfUnt— K*nses city HW ($/bu.) 
Corn— Chicago (S/bu.) 

Soybeani —Chicago (f/bu.) 
Cotton— A*g. spotnfct. (cts./lb.) 



Gross cesh Income it bil.) 

Gross Ceih expense* ($ bi I .) 

Met cash Incoee (f bif.) 

Met fem Inccma 

Far* reel eitete veJuei U977=IOQ> 



Annuel 


1 


iH 


m 


IV F Annuel f 


1 f 


11 F 


in F 


128 


123 


122 


124 


123 


123 


122 


123 


122 


136 


133 


130 


146 


U5 


159 


144 


U5 


M7 


120 


112 


112 


101 


101 


107 


98 


100 


97 


151 


149 


146 


145 


143 


146 


142 


U2 


142 


163 


163 


161 


161 


160 


L6I 


160 


160 


161 


142 


129 


128 


129 


142 


132 


126 


[27 


— 


69 


66 


67 


76 


75 


71 


70 


71 


— 


73 


63 


61 


55 


67 


61 


57 


55 


— 


263 


285 


284 


292 


292 


288 


-~-m 





— 


238 


226 


222 


242 


237 


232 





— 


— 


309 


319 


321 


316 


320 


319 





— 


— 


31 


30 


30 


32 


32 


l\ 


—■ 


— 


— 


310 


315 


317 


322 


323 


319 


__ 





— 


297 


502 


302 


308 


306 


305 


— 


— 


— 


547 


354 


359 


362 


366 


360 





— 


— 


31.2 


7.4 


5.7 


5-5 


7.7 


26.3 


7.1 


5.8 


5.4 


19.7 


5.6 


5.4 


5-0 


5.1 


20.9 


5.3 


5.0 


4.6 


39 ,1 56 


9,551 


10,021 


9,722 


9,522 


58,816 


9,232 


9,226 


9,153 


16,871 


4,107 


4,536 


4,684 


4,535 


17,662 


4,445 


4,845 


5,035 


5,666 


1,422 


1,419 


1,413 


1,450 


5,704 


1,440 


1,435 


1,450 


143.7 


36.2 


3B.5 


35.9 


34.2 


144.9 


35.1 


37.5 


35.3 


214.6 


51.9 


54.1 


53.9 


54.4 


214.3 


51.5 


52.9 


52.9 


1,648.2 


8,614.7 


6,587.1 


4,968.5 


4,036,1 


4,038.1 


— 


-^ 


— 


6,465,7 


2,028.9 


1,600.9 


956,4 


— 


6,475,0 


— 


-— - 


— 


58.57 


57.22 


54.52 


58,91 


61^62 


58-59 


61-65 


65«69 


62-68 


44.77 


43.50 


47.23 


61,13 


54-55 


51-52 


54-56 


55-59 


55-61 


50.6 


50.3 


54.3 


66.6 


57-5B 


57-58 


5f-55 


51^57 


50 56 


66.5 


74.2 


63.4 


72.8 


7J-74 


71-72 


66-70 


61-67 


65-71 


12.73 


12.37 


IL97 


12.50 


13.15- 


12.45- 


12.25- 


1 1 .65- 


11.85- 










13.25 


12.50 


12.75 


12.05 


12.55 


3.40 


3.33 


5.22 


2.50 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.65 


2.4S 


2,51 


1.72 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— * 


5.55 


5.34 


5,32 


4.90 


— 


— 


-— 


— 


— 


58.5 


60.0 


63,9 


42.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— * 


(979 


1980 


1961 


1982 


1963 


1984 


1985 


1966 F 


1987 F 


155.1 


143.3 


146.0 


(50.6 


150.2 


154.9 


156.2 


150 


150 


101.7 


109.1 


115,2 


115.8 


113.0 


115.6 


112. 1 


106 


103 


53.4 


34.2 


52.8 


36.8 


37,1 


W.3 


44.0 


44 


48 


27.4 


16.1 


26.9 


22.7 


13.0 


52,7 


50.5 


26 


32 


125 


145 


158 


157 


1 48 


146 


128 


112 


— 



1/ Querterly date seasonal I y adjusted a t annual rates. 2/ Annual date based on Oct. -Sept, fiscal years ending with year indicated. 
3/ Dec. -Feb. first quarter; Har.-Hay second quarter; June-Aug. third quarter; Sept.^Mov. fourth quarter; feed year annual. Use includes 
exports and domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple averages. F = Forecast. 
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Table 2.— U.S. gross national product and related data 



Annual 



1985 



1986 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expand I tures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & Beverages 

SerV ices 
Gross private domestic 

Investment 

Fixed investment 

Change In business Inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expend I tures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing &. shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic Investment 
Fixed Investment 
Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods 4 services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 
GNP Implicit price deflator 

% change 
disposable personal Income ($bil.) 
Olsposabl* per. Income (1982 tbi I .) 
Per capita disposable per. income <$) 
Per capita dls. per. Income (1982 t) 
u\S. population, total, incl . military 
abroad (ml I .) 
Civl I fan population (mil.) 



1983 



1984 



1965 



III 



IV 



II 



Ml r 



$ BM . (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annua! rates) 



3,405-7 3,765.0 3,998.1 4,030.5 4,087.7 4,U9.2 4,175-6 4,241.1 



2,234.5 


2,428.2 


2,600.5 


2,627. \ 


2,667.9 


2,697.9 


2,732.0 


2,795.9 


289. 1 


331.2 


359.3 


373.3 


362.0 


360.8 


373.9 


410.7 


816,7 


870 J 


905.1 


907.4 


922.6 


929.7 


928.4 


932.2 


135.1 


147.2 


155.2 


155.4 


158.7 


161,3 


165.0 


166.6 


421.9 


449.9 


469,3 


470.4 


477.4 


484.6 


490.3 


493.2 


1,128.7 


1,227.0 


1,336.1 


1,346,4 


1,383.2 


t,4G7,4 


1,429.8 


1,453.0 


502.3 


662.1 


661 .1 


657.4 


669.5 


708.3 


687.3 


674.8 


509.4 


*J90.O 


650.0 


654.3 


672.6 


664.4 


672.8 


682.8 


-7. 1 


64. t 


n.i 


3.1 


-3.1 


43.8 


14.5 


-8.0 


-6.1 


-58.7 


-78.9 


-83.7 


-105.3 


93.7 


^104.5 


-108.2 



675.0 



733.4 



815,4 



829.7 



855.6 



836.7 



860.8 



878.5 



1982 $BM- (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



3,279.1 3,409.9 3,585.2 3,603.8 3,622.3 "3,655.9 3,661.4 3,687.3 



2,146. 
283. 

300, 
132, 
414, 
1,062, 
504, 
5f0, 
-6 



-19.9 
649.0 



2,246 

318 
828 
142 
424 
1,098 
652 
592.8 
59,2 
-83.6 



675.2 



2,324. 
343. 

841. 
146. 

433. 

1,139. 

647.7 

638.6 

9.0 

-108.2 

721.2 



.5 
.9 
.6 

.0 
.4 

.0 



2,342.0 

357.4 

843.8 

146.5 

435.3 

1,140.8 

643.8 

643.1 

0.7 

-113.8 

731.8 



2,351 

347 
847 
147 
435 
1,157 
653 
658.4 
-5.2 
-132,0 



2,372.7 
345.4 
860, 
152 
441 

1,166 

684 

644 

39 

-125 



2,408. 
357. 
B77. 
157, 
444. 

1,174. 

664, 

649, 

15 

-153. 



749.4 



3.9 


3,8 


3.3 


2.5 


3.6 


2,428.1 


2,670.6 


2,828.0 


2,832.0 


2,882.2 


2,331.9 


2,470,6 


2,528.0 


2,524.7 


2,540.7 


10,340 


11,265 


11,817 


M,8I9 


11,999 


9,930 


10,421 


10,563 


10,537 


10,577 



234.8 
232.6 



237,1 
234.8 



239.3 

237.0 



Annual 



Industrial production (1977^100) 
Leading economic Indicators 

(1967=100) 
Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income 
($ bl I . annual rate) 
looey stock-K2 (dally avg.) (Ibll) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bM I rate (*) 
Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's) <%) 
Housing starts (thou.) V 
Auto sales at retail, total (mil-) 
Business lnventory/sal#s ratio 
Sales of al I retail stores ($ bl I .) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bi I .) 
Food stores ($ bll.) 
Eating & drinking places £$bll.) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bl 1 - 



1983 



109.2 

156.0 

100.8 

9.6 

2,838.6 
2,188.8 
8.63 

12.04 

1,703 

9.2 

1,38 

97.9 

64.8 

21.2 

9.6 

5.0 



1984 



121.4 

165.8 

105.0 

7.5 

3,110.2 

2,373.7 

9.58 

12.71 

1,750 

10.4 

1.34 

107.8 

68.9 

22.5 

10.4 

5.4 



1965 



239,6 
237.2 

1965 

Oct 



240.2 
237.9 



725.2 

2.5 
2,935.1 

2,581.2 
12,193 
tO, 723 

240.7 
238.4 



742.2 

f.8 
2,978.5 
2,625.7 
12,348 

10,886 

241.2 
239.0 



2,446.8 
388.2 
874.8 
157.7 
437.2 

1,183.8 

648.1 

653.9 

5.7 

-163.6 

756.0 

3.6 

2,982.7 
2,610.3 

12,336 

10,796 

241.8 
239.4 



1986 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct r 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



123.8 

169.1 

107.2 

7.2 

3,314.5 
2,565.8 

7.48 
11.37 
1,742 
11.0 

1.37 

I 14.5 

71.6 

23.5 

10.9 

5.8 



123.8 

171.6 

107.8 

7.1 



124.9 

179.4 

109.9 

6.9 



125.1 

179.1 

110.2 

6.8 



3,358.3 


3,492.9 


3,500.5 


2,530.9 


2,698.9 


2,723.7 


7.17 


5.04 


5.57 


11.02 


8.88 


8.72 


1,784 


1,782 


1,795 


9.6 


10.7 


12.7 


1.37 


1.38 


1.37 


114-9 


119.8 


121.5 


72.4 


73.5 


73.6 


23.8 


24.5 


24.3 


M.O 


11.0 


12.0 


5.9 


6.3 


6.4 



125.2 

179.5 

109.9 

7,0 

3,51 I .6 
2,739.9 

5.19 

8.89 
1,652 
16.1 

1.33 

128.0 p 

73.5 p 

24.5 p 

11.9 ^ 

6.3 fi 



125.2 

180.5 

M0. 2 

7.0 

3,524.3 
2,763-9 

5.18 
8,36 
1,648 
10.3 

121.6 

73.7 

24.6 

12.0 

6.4, 



\J Annual data as of December of the year listed, 2/ Privet*, Including farm. P = preliminary, r = revised., 



Information contact: James Mai ley (202) 786-1283. 



January-February 1987 
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Table 3.— Foreign economic growth, inflation, and export earnings1t2 



Tot* J foreign 

R**l G*P 

CP( 

Export Garni n<j5 
Davalooad less U.S. 

Ffeal CW 3 

CPJ 

Export earnings 
C*ntr»J ly pltnnwi 

HmJ OMP 

Export turnings 
Latin America 

R*»*l G**F 

CFI 

Export warnings 
Africa A Mtddla Eut 

RhI GMP 

CPI 

Export earnings 

RhI GNP 

CPI 

Export turning* 

Information contact: Edward fllson (202> 786-1688. 



Au*r*g* 
J 97Q-74 


Average 
(975-79 


I960 


1901 


1962 


198* 


1964 


I98T 


J 986 ut. 








Annua 1 


percent change 










5.5 

10.2 
27.5 


3.7 

14.0 
14.6 


2.6 

16.7 
22.6 


1.6 
15.8 
-2.2 


1.7 
►4.4 
-7.0 


2-0 
18.7 
-2.6 


3.2 

21.0 
5.5 


2.9 

2{.l 
2.7 


2.5 
U.O 


4.8 

8.4 
23.9 


3 J 
9.4 
U.9 


2.3 

10.9 
17.0 


1.3 

9.6 

-3.3 


I.I 

B.I 

-4.2 


1.9 

6.1 

-0.5 


3.5 

5.1 
6.1 


3.0 
4.7 
4.9 


2.4 

2.6 


5-1 
19.4 


3.5 

16.1 


1.5 
16.5 


2. J 
3.4 


2.7 

6,0 


3.4 
B.2 


3.7 

1.5 


3.0 
-5.1 


V 


7.4 
13.5 

Z8. t 


5.1 
53.7 
12.8 


5.3 

61.3 
30.1 


0.7 

64.9 

4.8 


-0.5 

72.6 
-10.0 


-2.7 
126.2 

0.0 


3.2 

174.3 

6.7 


3.6 

179.6 
-5.6 


2.7 
05.0 


a. 9 
e.7 

49.6 


6.4 

f6.4 
43.2 


1.3 
22.1 
38.5 


0.0 
19.7 
-7.0 


1.4 

12.0 

-19.6 


0.1 

19.0 

-17.5 


0.2 

5.9 

-7.7 


0.7 

4.7 

-7.7 


-I.I 
8.3 


6.0 
11.0 
30.1 


6.0 

e.4 

19.4' 


6.3 
16.4 
27.3 


6.6 
14.1 
4.9 


3.6 
7.3 

-0.6 


6.6 
7.7 
3.B 


5.6 
5.6 
13.6 


3.3 

6.4 
7.3 


4. L 
5.f 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Price* received 
Al I farm products 
A I J crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains I hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

CM -bearing crops 
Fruit, all 

Fresh market 1/ 
Coniiwc 1 4 1 wege tab I es 

Fresh (Market 
Potatoes i. dry t» d ns 
Livestock A products 
fe*t animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry 1 *ggi 
Price* paid 
Cueeudltles 1 services, 

Interest, taxes, & *age rates 
Production Items 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuel! 1 energy 
Far* 1 motor supplies 
Autos A trucks 

Tractors 1 sell-propel Jed machinery 
Other machinery 
Building A fencing 
Form servlcai 1 Cash rent 
interest payebt* per acre on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 
Waoe rates (seasonally adjusted) 
Production It*™*, Interest, ta*et, I wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to prices peld 27 
Prices received ( I9>0-I4= I00J 
Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) (1910-14^(00) 
Parity ratio (1910-14-100) 2/ 



Annua J 



1985 



1986 



1963 


J 984 


1965 


Nov 


June 
1977^100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct r 


Hov p 


135 


J 42 


128 


127 


121 


125 


125 


122 


121 


125 


126 


139 


J2I 


114 


(09 


105 


.101 


97 


97 


105 


148 


144 


133 


134 


(00 


91 


90 


91 


92 


95 


143 


145 


122 


109 


110 


97 


87 


77 


76 


79 


146 


148 


122 


108 


110 


96 


84 


73 


72 


76 


^04 


10a 


92 


93 


93 


97 


7B 


78 


7B 


91 


*55 


!53 


154 


146 


141 


141 


128 


136 


130 


131 


02 


109 


64 


76 


78 


77 


78 


75 


72 


76 


326 


202 


163 


189 


(77 


165 


179 


173 


(82 


191 


123 


220 


196 


202 


189 


175 


193 


(84 


(93 


205 


'30 


135 


126 


133 


115 


117 


122 


129 


130 


150 


29 


133 


122 


117 


J 06 


roe 


J 14 


123 


122 


152 


123 


J 57 


125 


91 


123 


168 


146 


III 


113 


124 


141 


146 


136 


138 


(33 


143 


(49 


T46 


145 


145 


147 


151 


142 


143 


141 


152 


(57 


155 


150 


151 


140 


139 


131 


130 


123 


124 


126 


131 


135 


138 


116 


135 


119 


133 


119 


I4J 


I5T 


138 


139 


136 


161 


(64 


163 


(62 




161 






160 




153 


155 


151 


149 





145 





»£ 


143 





134 


135 


116 


NO 


— 


107 


— 





98 





160 


154 


154 


150 


«_ 


154 


«_ 


« 


160 


w 


Ml 


J5I 


153 


154 


— „ 


146 


— 





146 





137 


143 


135 


130 


— 


125 








116 


lu _ 


125 


126 


128 


(28 





126 








126 


__ 


202 


201 


201 


205 


— 


155 








154 





152 


147 


146 


144 


— 


F44 


— 


-_ 


M3 





170 


182 


J93 


(99 


— 


(97 


„ 


— 


199 





(74 


181 


I7B 


(74 


t 


175 


— 


'z— 


172 





171 


(80 


183 


184 


__ 


164 





, 


184 


w 


I3S 


■ 38 


136 


(35 


— 


136 


— 


-_ 


136 





146 


149 


150 


152 


— , 


153 


— 


*— 


153 





250 


255 


242 


250 


__ 


237 


— 


__ 


237 





t29 


132 


133 


(35 





136 


— 





136 


w 


148 


(51 


154 


150 


** 


(66 


*™ 





166 





159 


161 


157 


155 


J — 


153 


— 


— 


152 


— 


84 


86 


79 


78 


75 


78 


78 


76 


76 


78 


6*5 


650 


586 


578 


554 


569 


573 


558 


554 


570 


1 ,105 


1,130 


1,121 


1,116 


— 


1,109 


— 


, 


1,(03 




56 


58 


52 


52 


— 


50 


— 


— 


50 


— 



1/ Fresh market for noncltrus; fresh market and processing for citrus. 2/ Ratio ot fndex of prices received for all farm Products to 
index of prices paid for cemtoditi^ end services, Interest, taxes, and wage rates. Ratio derived using the most recent prices paid 
Index. Prices paid data till be published In January, April, July, and October, p - preliminary, r * revised. 



Information contact.- National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 
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T^ble 5. — Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 









Annual* 




1985 

Nov 








1966 








1963 


1984 


1965 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct r 


Nov p 


Crops 
























AH wheat ($/bu.) 




5.58 


3.46 


3.20 


3.23 


2.48 


2.25 


2.26 


2.28 


2.30 


2.37 


Rice, rough ($/orr.) 




6.31 


8.32 


7.B5 


7.84 


4.83 


4.47 


3. 82 


3.82 


3.90 


3.98 


Com ($/bu.) 




2.99 


3.05 


2.49 


2.21 


2.32 


2.00 


1.73 


1.44 


1.40 


1.47 


Sorghum 1%/cwf.) 




4.89 


4.60 


3.9fl 


3.47 


3.39 


3.00 


2.65 


2.36 


2.35 


2.44 


All hay. baled ($/ton) 




73.66 


75.38 


70.05 


66.00 


62.40 


58.70 


58.30 


58.40 


57.40 


56.50 


Soybeans ($/bu_) 




6.73 


7.02 


5.42 


4.92 


5.19 


5. It 


4.98 


4.86 


4.55 


4.77 


Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.) 




62.9 


65.6 


55.9 


56.5 


56.4 


58.6 


47.2 


47.4 


47.1 


54.9 


Potatoes ($/cwt.) 




5.82 


5.69 


3.91 


3.46 


4.96 


7.21 


6.25 


4.50 


4.27 


4.70 


Lettuce ($/cwt.) 1/ 




12.43 


10.70 


12.20 


13.00 


9.12 


8.57 


10.40 


12.60 


8.31 


14.90 


Tomatoes ($/cwt.> 




26.48 


27.93 


28.63 


32.20 


19.80 


20.20 


20.20 


20.80 


30.00 


36.00 


Onjons ($/c*rr.) 




9.56 


13.56 


9.33 


6.97 


t0. 90 


11-10 


9.70 


9.25 


10.40 


12.40 


Dry edible beans Cl/cwt.) 




22.40 


18.70 


17.80 


17.50 


17.30 


17.30 


16.90 


15.40 


20.60 


22.10 


Apples for fresh use (cts. 


./lb.) 


14.8 


15.5 


17.1 


17.5 


24.2 


25.4 


26.8 


22.3 


20.1 


18.5 


Pears for fresh use tt/ton) 


216.00 


300.00 


348.00 


303.00 


838.00 


280.00 


341.00 


341.00 


419.00 


396.00 


Oranges, al 1 uses ($/box) 


2/ 


4.15 


5.95 


7.97 


6.01 


4.44 


3.41 


4.03 


4.54 


4.47 


6.56 


Grapefruit, alt uses (l/box) 2/ 


1.79 


2.68 


3.77 


4.25 


5.54 


5.94 


6.76 


6.63 


6.29 


4.19 


L i vestock 
























Beef cattle C$/cwt.) 




55.83 


57.56 


53.96 


54.70 


50.10 


52.90 


54.40 


54.60 


54.40 


54.70 


Calves (I/cwt.) 




62.12 


60.23 


62.42 


61 .40 


58.10 


59.40 


61.10 


63.40 


62.70 


62.20 


Hogs ($/cwt.) 




46.23 


47.61 


43.88 


43.20 


52.60 


59.00 


62.10 


58.30 


53.10 


52.90 


Lanfcs (I/cut.) 




55.48 


60.33 


68.08 


66.00 


74.00 


71.90 


69.50 


67.60 


62.50 


67.10 


All .\iilk, soJd to plants 1 


[$/cwt.) 


13.57 


13.45 


12.73 


12.60 


11.90 


12.00 


12.20 


12.70 


13.10 


13.40 


HI Ik, ffidnuf. grade t$/cw+.) 


12.63 


12.54 


11.78 


1 1.80 


10.90 


10.90 


11.20 


11.70 


12.10 


12.30 


Broilers let*. /lb.) 




Z9.3 


33.2 


30.2 


31.7 


34.0 


42.4 


45.9 


37.8 


40.7 


34.9 


Egg* lets. /dot.) 3/ 




63.1 


70.3 


57.4 


66.4 


50.5 


58.6 


62.6 


62.8 


58.1 


66.3 


Turkeys lets. /lb.) 




36.5 


46.6 


47.2 


58.4 


46.1 


49.3 


50.8 


51.2 


52.6 


5k5 


Wool (cts./lb.) 4/ 




61.5 


76.5 


62.6 


58.5 


73.5 


70.7 


68.8 


72.1 


68.2 


62.3 



1/ Due to program modifications, 1983 data not comparable with 1984 and 1985. 2/ Equivalent oe-tr**e returns. 3/ Average 
of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail- 4/ Average local market price, excluding 
Incentive payments. *Ca lender year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which 
are crop years, p - preliminary, r t revised. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service <202) 447-5446. 

Producer and r ^nsumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index 


for all urban cons 

Annual 1965 
1965 Oct 


umers, 1 


J.S* average (not seasonally adjust* 

1986 


=sd) 
















Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 












1967=100 










Consumer price index, all Items 


322.2 


325.5 


326.0 


325.3 


326.3 


327.9 


328.0 


328.6 


330.2 


330.5 


Consumer price indexi less food 


323.3 


327.4 


326.6 


325.7 


326.7 


328.6 


328.0 


328.1 


330.0 


330.2 


All food 


309.8 


509. B 


315.4 


316.1 


317.0 


317.1 


320.1 


322.7 


323.2 


323.7 


Food a*ay from home 


346.6 


350.3 


355.5 


357.0 


358.8 


360.2 


360.8 


361.8 


363.3 


364.0 


Food at home 


296. 8 


295.3 


301.2 


301.5 


302. f 


301.6 


305.5 


308.9 


309.0 


309.5 


Meats 1/ 


265.5 


261.2 


266.6 


262.3 


262.1 


264.4 


272.9 


279. B 


283.6 


283.9 


Beef & veal 


269.7 


263.2 


271.3 


266.0 


264.9 


264,9 


267.6 


270.9 


272.4 


273.8 


Pork 


253.1 


249.9 


253.4 


249.9 


250.0 


257.0 


278.0 


292.6 


300.1 


296.0 


Pou I try 


216.4 


214.3 


218.2 


215.7 


218.7 


223.7 


240.3 


255.0 


249.5 


247.8 


Fish 


405.9 


407.9 


435.6 


437.0 


437.1 


434.5 


447.3 


446.3 


447.2 


451.6 


£99* 


174.3 


187.4 


190.B 


188. B 


173.7 


166.9 


175.2 


192.9 


186.0 


186.2 


Dairy products 2/ 


258.0 


257.1 


256. B 


256.8 


257.1 


257.2 


258.4 


258.3 


258.5 


260.0 


Fats i oils 3/ 


294.4 


291.2 


290.2 


288.5 


287.2 


287.0 


287.3 


287.8 


285.6 


284.6 


Fresh fruit 


361.8 


358.5 


352.0 


367.9 


385.5 


372.4 


382*2 


391.5 


384.1 


375.1 


Processed fruit 4/ 


168.2 


168-7 


164.9 


163.8 


163.5 


161.4 


161.8 


162.3 


161.9 


162.0 


Fresh portables 


317.5 


288.1 


309.0 


333.7 


343.7 


326.2 


325.0 


32U9 


321.0 


328-8 


Potatoes 


324.6 


260.0 


261.9 


267.4 


279.6 


317.3 


356.0 


357.9 


335.4 


323-4 


Processed vegetables 4/ 


147.7 


147.5 


147.2 


147.5 


147.4 


148.0 


148.4 


146.5 


146.9 


146.2 


Cereals i bakery products 4/ 


317.0 


318.9 


322.7 


322.5 


323.8 


326.1 


326.3 


328-2 


328.5 


328.4 


Sugar & sweets 


396.8 


402.6 


408.4 


411.4 


411.2 


411.5 


412.4 


413.1 


413.7 


413.4 


Beverages i nondlconol ic 


451.7 


454.1 


488.0 


487.4 


481.9 


480-0 


478.3 


476.9 


475.7 


477.5 


Apperel commodities less footgear 


188.1 


194.0 


IB7.5 


188.4 


187.2 


184.8 


183.3 


188.1 


194.0 


194.6 


Foo freer 


212.1 


212.3 


210.1 


211.4 


211.5 


210.0 


209.1 


209.6 


2(2.0 


215.1 


Tobacco products 


328.5 


334.4 


345.6 


546.5 


346.5 


347.1 


354.3 


356.2 


356.8 


357.2 


Beverages, alcoholic 


229.5 


236.4 


236.8 


239.5 


239.4 


240.1 


240.4 


240.1 


240.4 


240.6 



1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 4/ December 1977 = 100. 
Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 7.— Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



1965 



1966 





1965 


1964 


1985 r 


Oct 


Hay 
1967= 


June r 

100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Finished goods 1/ 


265-2 


291.1 


293.7 


294.7 


288.9 


289.5 


288.0 


288.5 


267.5 


290.5 


Consumer foods 


261.8 


275-5 


27t-2 


268.2 


274-6 


275.1 


260.7 


265.6 


262.2 


2B2.9 


Fresh fruit 


252.0 


255-0 


256.1 


244.4 


270-9 


271-6 


284.6 


244.6 


258.3 


261.6 


Fresh & dried vegetables 


246.9 


276.5 


245-1 


206-4 


256-6 


252-7 


258-7 


257-6 


245.6 


249 _ 6 


Drfed fruit 


409.9 


586.6 


565.5 


574.7 


571-6 


574-0 


371.5 


587-4 


363.7 


383 _ 6 


Canned fruit * juice 


286. B 


512.4 


525.1 


521-1 


515-2 


516.9 


316.0 


5(7.4 


311.9 


510.9 


Frozen fruit & juice 


501.6 


551.0 


562-5 


551.0 


508-7 


509-5 


312.1 


511-0 


310.5 


516-5 


Fresh veg. e*c 1 . potatoes 


210.0 


219.1 


205-9 


178.1 


256.7 


186-6 


191.7 


184-8 


202.4 


204-5 


Ginned veg. end juices 


247-1 


252.6 


246-9 


245.6 


244-6 


250.5 


246-4 


244.5 


248.9 


245-2 


Frozen vegetables 


283. 6 


291-0 


29B_4 


299-5 


298-9 


299.5 


298.7 


298.2 


298.1 


297-9 


Potatoes 


519-8 


597-7 


504.5 


257-7 


259-6 


555-4 


352-6 


367-1 


350.8 


555-5 


Fggs 


n-a- 


210-8 


171.0 


191.1 


162.1 


149-0 


167.3 


(91-4 


161-1 


175-5 


Bakery products 


285.9 


299.1 


515.7 


516.6 


520.4 


521.6 


522.0 


525.2 


525.4 


525-0 


Meats 


256.4 


256. 6 


227.9 


225.1 


225.5 


227.7 


242.5 


255-2 


251.4 


246.4 


Beef & veal 


256.5 


257.1 


221-5 


215.9 


215.6 


208.0 


216.0 


221.4 


219.7 


221.0 


Pork 


227.5 


226.5 


225. B 


226.5 


229. B 


245.5 


272-2 


297.5 


290.3 


272.1 


Processed poultry 


185.5 


206.0 


197.3 


199. B 


192-5 


201.9 


226.8 


246.0 


220.4 


232.9 


Fish 


445-2 


476-0 


484.2 


465.7 


515-5 


522.9 


516.6 


526.7 


554.8 


535.6 


Dairy products 


250.6 


251.7 


249.4 


246.0 


246.9 


247.0 


247. B 


249.6 


250.6 


251. 8 


Processed fruits & vegetables 


277.4 


294.5 


296.5 


295.5 


286.5 


289.2 


2B7-6 


290.3 


289.0 


2B7.0 


Shortening & cooking ol Is 


254.7 


511.6 


290.6 


264.2 


242.6 


239.9 


238.8 


255.5 


251.0 


234.0 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


291-4 


294.1 


297.5 


299.4 


264.0 


284.4 


27B.B 


278.0 


278. i 


2BI.0 


Beverages, alcoholic 


205-0 


209.8 


215.0 


215-6 


218-7 


217.9 


217-B 


2IB.6 


216.6 


2IB.7 


Soft drinks 


327.4 


540.2 


545.6 


341.9 


551.5 


349-2 


349.6 


347.4 


349.5 


551.5 


Apparel 


197.4 


201.3 


204.1 


204 -B 


206.8 


206.7 


206.9 


206.5 


206.7 


207.0 


Footwear 


250.1 


251.7 


256.7 


259.0 


261.7 


260.7 


261.4 


262.2 


261.9 


265.5 


Tobacco products 


365-4 


398.4 


42B.I 


455.1 


451.7 


451-7 


467-1 


468.1 


469.2 


469-5 


Intermediate materials 2/ 


312.5 


520.0 


5IB.7 


517-6 


506.7 


306.8 


505-0 


504.5 


506.1 


504.9 


Materials for food manufacturing 


258.4 


271.1 


25B.B 


252.3 


248.7 


247.9 


251.6 


255.7 


254-5 


255.2 


Flour 


186.2 


IB5.2 


1B5.0 


160.4 


188-6 


175-9 


166.5 


165.4 


162.4 


164.6 


Ref ined sugar 5/ 


1 72.1 


175.5 


165.6 


163.8 


165.1 


164.9 


165.0 


167.1 


167. B 


168.5 


Crude vegetable oi Is 


194.2 


262.2 


219.6 


IB1.3 


142.6 


138.7 


152.8 


125.0 


125.6 


121.5 


Crude materials 4/ 


525.6 


550.8 


506.1 


297. B 


279.4 


276-9 


27B.0 


275.5 


275-5 


276.7 


Foodstuffs 1 feedstuffs 


252.2 


259.5 


255.0 


224.6 


229-9 


227.1 


255-6 


256.5 


251.9 


233.7 


Fruits A vegetables 5/ 


262,1 


278-1 


260.5 


233- B 


274.5 


260.7 


270.2 


251-5 


251.6 


275.1 


Grains 


240-4 


259-7 


202.8 


176.5 


199.6 


162-2 


152.5 


158.9 


152.6 


154.9 


Livestock 


245.1 


251.8 


229.9 


227.5 


229-2 


225-1 


245.0 


250.7 


250-9 


245.1 


Poultry, 1 tve 


206.5 


240.6 


226.2 


225-2 


2IB-5 


256.6 


296.7 


540.0 


279.5 


514.0 


Fibers, plant & animal" 


227.0 


228.4 


197.8 


191.5 


215.5 


219.5 


220.6 


94.5 


107-9 


150.8 


Fluid milk 


2B2.0 


278.5 


264.6 


256.0 


249.2 


2b0.\ 


251.5 


256.2 


258-6 


266.6 


Oi Iseeds 


245.5 


255.5 


202.7 


175.7 


201-0 


202.2 


196.0 


185.5 


167-2 


165.6 


lobacco> leaf 


274-2 


274.6 


274.1 


275.9 


248.4 


248.4 


24B.4 


225-5 


259.6 


229.1 


Sugar, raw cane 


315.9 


M2.0 


291.3 


275.5 


288. B 


293.8 


295.7 


292.9 


295-2 


297.0 


Al 1 commodities 


505.1 


510.5 


308.7 


507.9 


299.2 


299.0 


297.7 


297-2 


297.7 


296.5 


Industrial commodities 


515-7 


322.6 


325.8 


524.2 


511.6 


311-8 


508.5 


307-7 


308.8 


509.5 


AM foods 6/ 


257.5 


269.2 


264.6 


260.2 


265.4 


265.4 


270-9 


275.9 


272.2 


275.0 


Farm products & 






















processed foods * feeds 


255.9 


262.4 


250.5 


245.1 


250.8 


249.8 


255.6 


256.2 


254.6 


255.4 


Farm products 


248.2 


255. B 


250.5 


219.9 


227.0 


222.6 


228. 1 


224.5 


221.7 


225.4 


Processed foods & feeds 6/ 


255.9 


265.0 


260.4 


257.8 


262.5 


263.2 


267.0 


269.9 


269.0 


268.2 


Cereal & bakery products 


261.0 


270.5 


279.9 


282. B 


285.1 


281.9 


281.6 


281.7 


280.8 


280.7 


Sugar L confectionery 


292.6 


501.2 


291.0 


286.1 


294-0 


294.9 


296.4 


297 -B 


297-9 


298.7 


Beverages 


265-6 


273.1 


276.6 


276.5 


297.8 


296.8 


296.2 


292.1 


292.0 


293.1 



1/ Corrrrodlttes ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 5/ All types and sizes of refined sugar. (Dec. 1977 = 100). 4/ Products entering market for the first time which 
have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, Intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). U977 * 100) - r = revised. 
n.a. * not aval lable. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics- (202) 525-1915. 
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^grlcuttural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8. ^Farm-retail price s; 


>reads 


























Annual 




1985 






1986 










1962 


1983 


1964 


1985 


Oct 


n-y 


J una 


July 


** 


Sect 


Oct 




Kerket basket 1/ 

Retill cost CI967«lO0> 
Fam value U967.I0O) 


266.4 


268.7 


279.3 


282.6 


280.5 


284.5 


284.6 


288.9 


292.9 


293.1 


293.3 
244.9 




2*7.8 


242.3 


255.4 


237.1 


225.8 


224.4 


224.9 


239.2 


247.3 


245.9 




Fam-retall spread U967.IO0) 
Fam velue/r*fall cost (1) 


277.4 
M.4 


284.3 
33.4 


293. 3 
33.9 


309.3 
31.1 


312.7 
29.8 


319.9 
29.2 


319.7 
29.3 


318.0 
30.7 


319.7 
31.3 


320.8 
31.1 


321.6 
30.9 




Heat pmducti 

Ratal 1 to$t (I96?«IOO) 


270.3 


267.2 


268.1 


265.5 


261.2 


262.1 


264.4 


272.9 


279.8 


283.6 


283.9 




Fam value (1967.100) 


251.3 


235.8 


241.5 


221.6 


209.5 


210.0 


219.3 


237.4 


249.0 


252.8 


240.9 




Farm-retail spread (1967.100) 


292.4 


304. 


299.1 


316.6 


321.8 


323.2 


317.2 


314.5 


315.8 


319.7 


334.2 




Fam value/retail cost (1) 


*0.2 


47.6 


43.6 


45.1 


43.3 


43.2 


44.7 


46.9 


43.0 


43.1 


45.6 




Dairy products 
Ratal 1 cost 11967.100) 


247.0 


250.0 


253.2 


258.0 


257.1 


257.1 


257.2 


258.4 


258.3 


258.5 


260.0 




Fam value U967.IO0J 


261.9 


262.1 


258.8 


243.3 


241.4 


236.8 


236.9 


238.6 


239.7 


243.9 


247.2 




F* »-mtafl spread (1967*100) 


233.9 


239.3 


246.3 


266.5 


271.1 


274.9 


275.0 


275.8 


274.6 


271.4 


271.2 




Far* value/retail GO»t (1) 
Poultry 

Ratall cott (1967.100) 


49.6 


49.0 


47.6 


45.0 


43.9 


43.1 


43.1 


43.2 


43.4 


44.1 


44.5 




194.9 


(97.5 


218.5 


216.4 


214.3 


218.7 


223.7 


240.3 


255.0 


249.5 


247.8 




Farm value ((967.100) 


201.9 


213.0 


249.9 


234.9 


234.9 


229.2 


253.8 


305.1 


326.4 


282.2 


300.4 




Farm-retail spread (1967.100) 


188.1 


182.4 


188.1 


198.4 


194.4 


208.6 


194.5 


177.6 


185.9 


217.8 


196.9 




Fam vetuo/retafi cost (1) 
Eggs 

Retail cost (1967.100) 


50.7 


53.1 


56.3 


53.4 


53.9 


51.5 


55.8 


62.4 


63.0 


55.6 


59.6 




17A.7 


187.1 


2O9.0 


174.3 


187.4 


173.7 


166.9 


175.2 


192.9 


186.0 


186.2 




Fam valua (1967.100) 


199.8 


206.1 


230.3 


178.9 


204.5 


175.0 


150.3 


184.4 


199.0 


198.3 


179.9 




Farm-retail spread (1967.100) 


162.7 


159.5 


178.2 


167.6 


162.6 


171.8 


190.9 


161.9 


184.1 


168.3 


195.3 




Farm velue/re+ell out (1) 


62.8 


65.1 


65.1 


60.7 


64.5 


59.6 


53.2 


62.2 


61.0 


63.0 


57.1 




Cereal 1 bakery product! 
Ratal 1 coat 11967*100) 


283.4 


292.5 


305.3 


317.0 


318.9 


323.8 


326.1 


326.3 


328.2 


328.5 


328.4 




Far* valua 11967.100) 


179.6 


186. 6 


192.0 


m.6 


163.5 


156.0 


139.0 


132.2 


123.9 


121.7 


123.8 




Farm-retell ipmed (1967-100) 


305.1 


314.0 


328.7 


346.3 


350.5 


358.5 


364.8 


366.5 


370.5 


371.3 


370.7 




Farm valua/ratill cnt <1) 
Fresh fruits 

Ratall cost CI967.I0O) 


10. a 


II. 1 


io.a 


9.5 


8.9 


8.3 


7.3 


7.0 


6.5 


6.4 


6.5 




323.2 


303.6 


345. 3 


383.5 


382 _5 


4O0.5 


395.3 


406.9 


416.2 


407.7 


398.2 




Fam valua CI967.I00) 


288.8 


220.6 


315.1 


299.1 


286.8 


268.4 


281.8 


290. B 


290.9 


291.4 


303.1 




Farm-retell spread (1967.100) 


3*8.7 


340.8 


356.9 


421.4 


425.5 


459.8 


446.3 


459.0 


475.3 


459.9 


440.9 




Farm value/retell cott (1) 


27.7 


22.5 


28.3 


24.2 


23.2 


20. B 


22.1 


22.1 


21.5 


22.1 


23.6 




F ejh vegetables 

Ratall costs (1967.100) 


288.9 


299.3 


331. 6 


317.5 


288.1 


343.7 


326.2 


325.0 


321.9 


321.0 


328.8 




Farm value 11967.100) 


Z6I.3 


267.4 


298.7 


23*_7 


183.3 


299.3 


209.8 


228.7 


263.8 


267.0 


273.3 




Farm-ratal 1 spread H967.I00) 


301.8 


314.3 


347.4 


346. \ 


337.4 


364.6 


380.9 


370.3 


349.2 


346.4 


354.9 




Farm valum/retall cott (1) 


28. 9 


28.6 


28.8 


25.9 


20.4 


27.8 


20.6 


22.5 


26.2 


266.0 


26.6 




Processed fruit* I vegetables 


























Retail cost (I967>t00) 


286 .0 


288.8 


306.1 


314-1 


314.4 


309.2 


307.9 


308.6 


309.2 


307.3 


306.6 




Fam valua 11967.100) 


321.1 


300.5 


343.5 


378.5 


381.8 


319.5 


321.2 


322.7 


317.5 


315.3 


343.3 




Farm-retail spread (1967*100) 


278.2 


286.2 


297.8 


299.9 


299.7 


306.9 


305.0 


305.5 


307.4 


305.5 


298.5 




Farm value/r*tell costs (1) 


20.4 


18.9 


20.3 


21.6 


22.0 


18.7 


IB. 9 


19.0 


18.6 


18.6 


Z0.3 




Fat* I olts 

Retail cost (1967.100) 


259.9 


263.1 


288.0 


294.4 


291.2 


287.2 


267.0 


287.3 


287.8 


285.6 


284.6 




Fam value (1967.100) 


207.8 


251.0 


324.8 


271.3 


224.0 


211.2 


203.3 


196.8 


167.0 


178.7 


180.6 




Fa m-mtah spread (1967*100) 


279.9 


267.6 


273.8 


303.3 


317.0 


316.4 


319.2 


322.1 


326.6 


326.7 


324.6 




Farm value/retail cost (D 


22.2 


26.5 


31.3 


25.6 


21.4 


20.4 


19.7 


19.0 


16. 1 


*7.4 


17.6 








Annual 




1985 








1986 










1981 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Oct 


Hay 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


Sect 


Oct 




Beef, Choice 


























Retell price V Cctt./lb.) 


242.4 


238.1 


239.6 


232.6 


224.2 


226.8 


226.6 


227.4 


230.2 


231.0 


231.2 




Wet carcett value V (ct».) 


150.7 


145.4 


147.6 


135.2 


136.0 


129.7 


125.7 


133.4 


135.6 


135.6 


137.1 




Het fam value 4/ lets.) 


140.3 


136.2 


140.0 


126.6 


127.6 


120.4 


M3.3 


124.9 


128.2 


129.0 


128.9 




Fern-retell spread (cts.) 


IO2.0 


101.9 


99.6 


105.8 


96.6 


106.4 


113.3 


102.5 


102.0 


IO2.0 


102.3 




Cercass-mtall spread V (cts.) 


91.6 


92.7 


92.0 


97.4 


88.2 


97.1 


100.9 


94.0 


94-6 


95.2 


94.1 




fare-cartels spmed 6/ (cts.) 


10.2 


9.2 


7.6 


8.4 


8.4 


9.3 


12.4 


8.5 


7.4 


6_8 


8.2 




Fam velum/retail price (1> 
Port 

Retail price 2/ (cti./lb.) 


58 


57 


58 


55 


57 


53 


50 


55 


56 


56 


56 




175.4 


169.8 


162.0 


162.0 


160.0 


162.3 


166.5 


183.4 


190.3 


194.4 


IS4.9 




Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


121.6 


108.9 


110.1 


101.1 


98.7 


102.8 


112.2 


127.4 


131.9 


127.3 


118.5 




H*t fam valua 4/ Ccti.) 


88.0 


76.5 


77.4 


71.4 


70.5 


76.6 


89.8 


97.9 


102.0 


95.7 


86.7 




Fam-retell spmed (cts.) 


87.4 


93.3 


84.6 


90.6 


B9.5 


85.7 


76.7 


85.5 


ee. 3 


98.7 


108.2 




tfholessle-mtall spread V (cts 


.) 53.6 


60.9 


51.9 


60.9 


61.3 


59.5 


54-3 


56.0 


56.4 


67.1 


76.4 




Farm-wNolAMla lpread 6/ (cts.) 


33.8 


32.4 


32.7 


29. 7 


28.2 


26.2 


22.4 


29.5 


29.9 


31.6 


31.6 




Farm value/retell price (1) 


50 


45 


48 


44 


44 


47 


54 


53 


54 


49 


44 





1/ Retail cott* am ■***<* <* Indexes of mtal I prices '«* **n**t1cally produced fam foods from ttie OM-U P«bl fined monthly by 
tNa 8ure*u of Labor Statistics. The fam value Is ttie payment to farmers for quantity of fam product equivalent to retail unit, 
lets allowance for byproduct. Fam value* are bated « price* at first point of sale and may Include "era^tlng ^charges such as 
grading and pecking for 
represent* charges 
retail cuts from po 
and wholesale Cut* (pork) v 

to produomr for quantity Of live animal equivalent to I lb. of retail cut* minus value Of byproduct*. V Represents charga* for 
retailing and othar marketing lervlces such as fabricating, wholesaling, and In^clty transportation. 6/ Represents charges made 
for livestock market Irtg, processing, and transportation to city where consumed. 

Hotel Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found In Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure*, Statistical 
Bulletin 736, EftS, US0A. 

Information contact* E Dents Dunham (202) 786*1870) Ron Gustsison (202) 786-1830. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of food marketing costs 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue, page 38.) 

Information contact. Denis Dunham (202) 786-1670, 



Table 10. -LIS. meat supply and use 

















Mili- 




Ch 


J 1 Ian 








Pro- 
duc- 










tary 

con- 




consumption 








Per 


Primary 




stfcs 


tion 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


*u»p- 


Ending 




cap 1 ta 


market 


tUm 


1/ 


ports 


supply 


ports 


ments 


tlon 


stocks 


Total 


2/ 


price 3/ 












HI II Ion 


pounds 4/ 








Pounds 




Beef; 
























1 964 


325 


23,598 


1,823 


25,746 


329 


47 


121 


356 


24,900 


7B.5 


65.34 


1 985 


35B 


23,728 


2,071 


26,157 


328 


51 


115 


317 


25,346 


79.1 


58.37 


1986 


317 


24,187 


2, 125 


26,629 


500 


55 


122 


325 


25,627 


79.2 


5B-59 


1967 f 


325 


22,646 


2,150 


25,121 


450 


60 


110 


325 


24,176 


74.1 


62-66 


Pork: 
























1964 


301 


14,812 


954 


16,067 


164 


147 


36 


274 


15,396 


61.8 


48.86 


1985 


274 


14,807 


1,128 


16,209 


126 


131 


70 


229 


15,651 


62.1 


44.77 


1966 


229 


14,048 


1,080 


15,357 


90 


133 


77 


210 


14,647 


58.3 


51-52 


1987 f 
Veal: 
1934 


210 


13,855 


1,100 


15,165 


120 


140 


B0 


225 


14,600 


56.8 


52-56 


9 


495 


24 


528 


6 


1 


4 


14 


503 


1.8 


60.23 


1985 


14 


515 


20 


549 


* 


1 


*7 


II 


526 


1.8 


62.42 


1966 


11 


5(9 


22 


552 


5 


1 


7t 


7 


532 


1.8 


61-62 


1987 f 


7 


426 


20 


453 


4 


1 


7 


7 


434 


LB 


63-69 


Lamb And mutton: 
























1934 


II 


379 


20 


410 


2 


* 


tf 


7 


396 


1.5 


62.17 


1965 


7 


356 


36 


401 


1 


2 





13 


365 


1.4 


66.61 


'966 


13 


335 


40 


366 


2 


1 





14 


371 


1.4 


66-69 


1987 f 


14 


326 


45 


365 


2 


1 





8 


374 


1.4 


66-72 


Total red e**tt 
























1984 


646 


39,284 


2,821 


42,751 


501 


196 


202 


653 


41,197 


143.6 


n.a. 


1985 


653 


39,408 


3,255 


43,316 


461 


185 


192 


570 


41,908 


144.5 


n.a. 


1966 


570 


39,089 


3,267 


42,926 


597 


190 


206 


556 


41,377 


140.8 


n.a. 


(967 f 


556 


37,153 


3,315 


41,024 


576 


202 


197 


565 


39,564 


133.7 


n.a. 


Broilers: 
























1 964 


21 


13,016 





13,036 


407 


145 


34 


20 


12,432 


52.9 


55.6 


1985 


20 


13,762 





13,761 


417 


143 


34 


27 


13,161 


55.5 


50.8 


1986 


27 


14,366 





14,393 


520 


147 


36 


25 


13,665 


57.1 


57-56 


J967 f 


25 


15,263 





15,286 


520 


140 


36 


25 


14,567 


60.3 


50-56 


Mature chicken: 
























1964 


92 


672 





764 


26 


Z 


2 


119 


614 


2.6 


n.a. 


1965 


N9 


636 





755 


21 


1 


2 


144 


567 


2.5 


n.a. 


1986 


144 


669 





813 


IB 


3 


2 


no 


660 


2.8 


n.a. 


1967 f 


i to 


640 





750 


20 


4 


1 


110 


614 


2.5 


n.a. 


Turkeys: 
























1964 


162 


2,665 





2,647 


27 


7 


13 


125 


2,676 


11.4 


74.4 


1965 


125 


2,942 





3,067 


27 


7 


13 


150 


2,870 


12.1 


7V5 


J 966 


150 


3,311 





3,461 


25 


3 


14 


170 


3,249 


13.6 


72-73 


1967 f 


170 


3,646 





4,016 


25 


4 


16 


150 


3,822 


15.8 


64-70 


Total poultry) 
























1964 


275 


16,373 





16,648 


460 


153 


49 


264 


15,722 


66.9 


n.a. 


1965 


264 


17,339 





17,604 


465 


151 


49 


321 


16,618 


70.1 


n.a. 


1966 


321 


16,346 





16,667 


562 


153 


52 


305 


17,594 


73.5 


n.a. 


1967 f 


305 


19,749 





20,055 


565 


146 


53 


285 


19,003 


76.7 


n.a. 


Red meet i poultry: 
























1964 


921 


55,657 


2,821 


59,399 


961 


351 


251 


917 


56,919 


210.5 


n.a. 


1965 


917 


56,747 


3,255 


60,920 


926 


336 


241 


691 


58,526 


214.6 


n.a. 


(966 


891 


57,435 


3,267 


61,593 


1,159 


343 


258 


361 


58,971 


214.3 


n.a. 


1967 f 


861 


56,902 


3,315 


61,079 


1,141 


350 


250 


850 


56,567 


212.4 


n.a. 



1/ Total Including farm production for red meats and federally Inspected plus non-federal ly Inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail 
weight basis. 3/ Dollars per cwt for rod meat; cents per pound for poultry. Beet: choice steorl, Omaha 900-1,100 lbs.; pork: 
barrows And gilts, 7 markets; veal: farm price of calves j lamb and mutton: choice slaughter Lotos, San Anoalo; broilers: wholesale 
12-Clty average; turkoysi wholesale NY 6-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for r*4 meats and certified ready-to^cook for poultry, 
n.a. = not available, f = forecast. Information contact; Ron Gustafson £202) 7B6-IB30. 

Table 11. — U.S. egg supply and use 



Beg. 
stocks 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



HI II- 
tary 

use 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



Ending 
stocks 



Civilian 

Consumption 



Total 



T*r~ 
capita 



H 1 If I on dozen 



19S2 
1963 
1984 
1965 

1986 e 

1987 1 



17. 5 
20.3 
9.3 
II. I 
10.7 
10.0 



5,801.9 
5,659.2 
5,708.2 
5,667.5 
5,703.5 
5,780.0 



2.5 
23.4 
32.0 
12.7 

15.6 
12.0 



5,821.8 
5,703.0 
5,749.5 
5,711.3 
5,729.8 
5,802.0 



158.2 
85.8 
58.2 

70.6 
100.4 
100.0 



26.7 
26.6 
27.8 
30.3 
24.2 
24.0 



22.4 

25.1 
17.6 
20.2 
18.8 
20.0 



505.6 
500.0 
529.7 
546.1 
563-2 
600.0 



20.3 
9.3 

II. 1 
10.7 
10.0 
10.0 



5,088.6 
5,056.2 
5,105.1 
5,031.3 
5,013.2 
5,048.0 



NO. 

265 
260 
260 
254 
251 
250 



Wholesale 
price* 

Cts./doz. 

70.1 
75.2 

80.9 
66.4 
71-72 

65-71 



* Cartoned Grade A targe eggs In New York, e = estimated, f . forecast. Intcrmatlon contact: Al I en Baker (202) 786-1830. 
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Agricultural Outlook 





Pro- 




Commercial 
Farm Beg. 


Im- 


Total 
commer- 


CCC 


Commercial 








Disap- 


All 


Calendar 


duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


milk 


y*ar 


tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


move J s 


stocks 


ance 


price 
2/ 










811 


1 1 Ion pounds 










$/cwt 


1980 


128.4 


2.4 


126*1 


5.4 


2*1 


155.6 


8.8 


5.8 


M9*0 


15*05 


1981 


152.8 


2.5 


150*5 


5.8 


2.5 


158.5 


12*9 


5*4 


120.5 


15*77 


1982 


155,5 


2.4 


I55J 


5*4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.5 


4*6 


122*1 


15*61 


1985 


159*7 


2*4 


157.5 


4*6 


2.6 


144*5 


16.8 


5*2 


122.5 


15.56 


1984 


155.4 


2.9 


152.5 


5*2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4*9 


126.9 


15.46 


1985 


145*7 


2*5 


141.2 


4*9 


2.8 


148.9 


15-2 


4.6 


151. 1 


12*75 


1986 p 


144*9 


2*5 


142.5 


4*6 


2.8 


149.9 


10.5 


4.6 


154.8 


12.45 



1/ MMkfat basis* Totals may not add because of rounding. V Delivered to plants and dealers; does not reflect 
deductions, p i preliminary. 

Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1830* 



Livestock and Products 



Table 13— Poultry and eggs 



Annual 



1 985 



1 986 



Brol ler* 

Federally Inspected 
slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price, 

I2«clty ( (cts./lb.) 
Price of grower feed (S/ton) 
Broiler-teed pries ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb*) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil) 2/ 

Turkeys 

Federally Inspected slaughter, 

certified (nil I . lb.) 
Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 

young han* (**s./lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed (t/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period Cmi I .lb.) 
Poults placed In U.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average nurroer of layers (nil.) 3/ 

Rat* of lay (eggs per layer 

on farms) 3/ 
Cartoned price, New York, grade A 

large (eti./doz.) 4/ 
Price of laying feed (t/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 

Shell (mil. doz.) 
Froze* Oil K doz.) 
Replacement chicks hatched (mil*) 



198) 1964 1.965 Oct Hay June 1 July Aug Sept Oct 

12,389.0 12,998*6 15,569.2 1,251*9 1,229.1 1,19415 1,197.5 1,181.0 1,241,6 1,240.5 



50.4 

225 

2*6 

22.5 

4,447.0 



55,6 

255 

2.6 

21.2 

4,595.9 



50.8 
197 
5.1 

19.7 
4,805,8 



48*5 
IB! 
3*1 

27.7 
562.6 



54.6 
n.a. 

n.a. 
22*3 

436.5 



58.3 
n.a. 
n.a. 

25.7 
426.5 



69.1 
190 
4.5 

25.5 
429,8 



69,7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

24.0 

415. B 



61.0 
n.a. 

n.a. 
24,5 

40 1 .6 



2,565 2,574 2,800 



541.5 256.4 275*8 307,6 299.5 331.4 



62.5 

177 

4.6 
26.0 

415.4 



357.0 



60.5 
247 

3.0 
205.9 

181*8 


74.4 
245 

5.6 
161.6 
190.0 


75.5 
212 

4.4 
125.5 
197.8 


90.2 
207 
5.5 

444.5 
12,5 


67.1 
n.a. 
n.a. 
186.5 

24.2 


73*8 

n.a* 
n*a. 
226.8 
25*6 


77.8 
221 

4.5 
294.0 

22.5 


80,5 
n,e, 
n.a. 

S88.I 
16.4 


81.2 

n.a* 

n.a. 

449.3 

13*6 


85.2 
215 
4*9 

5ir*6 

14. 2 


67,911 i 
276 


68,498 i 
278 


&8,250 
277 


5,761 
231 


5,761 
229 


5,593 
227 


5,690 
226 


5,706 
227 


5,560 
229 


5,810 

251 


247 


245 


247 


20.7 


21.1 


20.6 


20,9 


20*9 


20.3 


20.9 


75,2 

204 
6.2 


60.9 
206 
6.8 


66.4 
182 
6.3 


73.8 

175 
7.5 


65.2 

n.a. 
n.a. 


59.2 

n.a. 
n*6* 


73.0 
172 
6*8 


72.8 
n.a. 
n.a. 


72.6 
n.a. 
n*a. 


69.4 
166 
7.0 


1*02 

19.5 
407 


.59 
8.9 
459 


.93 
10.2 

407 


.66 
12.4 
55,6 


.96 
9.5 
42,7 


1.32 
8.6 
37.4 


1.14 
10*7 
35*5 


.75 
It. 5 
53-4 


.99 

11.4 
32.5 


.87 
10.6 
52.5 



\i Pounds of feed equal In value to I dozen eggs or 1 lb* of broiler or turkey tlvewelght. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks are 
currently reported for 12 states only; henceforth, hatch of broiler-type chicks wilt be used as a substitute, 5/ Monthly data 
only available for 20 states. 4/ Price of cartoned efts to volume buyers for delivery to retailers, n.a. = not available. 



Information contact: AUen Baker (202) 786-1830, 
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Table 14— Dairy 



Annuel 1965 1986 



f963 1964 1985', Oct May June July Aug Sept Oct 

Hi Ik prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5* Ut ($/cwt.) 1/ 12.49 12.29 II .48 M .21 10.98 H.OO 11.06 11.55 N.55 11.69 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, Grade A ChJ . (cts./lb.) 147.5 148.8 141. I 141.6 138.7 139.1 145.7 155.9 154.2 155.5 
A». cheese, Hit. 

jsiartblv pt. (cH./lbJ 138,3 J38.0 127.7 124.3 126.0 125.4 126.7 129.5 129.7 130.2 

Ikmtet dry milk, (cts./lb.) 2/ 93.2 90.9 84. 80.6 60.4 60.4 60.4 80.6 60.6 81.2 
USQA net rmvell 

Total mi Ik equlv. (mil. lb.) 3/ 16,813.7 8,637.0 13,174.1 732.0 1,425.8 1,105.6 585.0 1 1 1 .0 172- 2 90.1 

Butter Coil, lb.) 413.2 202.3 354.2 18.2 39.0 20.5 l.l -4.5 -.5 -.1 

Am, cheese CmJ I . lb.) 832.8 447.3 629.0 35.6 62.4 68.6 51.8 20.2 17.9 8.7 

Nonfet dry milk (mil. lb.) 1,061,0 678.4 940.6 78.9 99.9 108.6 80.5 46.6 41.0 22.3 
At Ik 

Milk prod. 21 states (mil. lb.) 117,533 114,545 121,568 10,222 11,(95 10,775 10,547 10,245 9,772 9,859 

Kjlk per cow (lb.) 12,756 12,691 15,204 1,096 1,225 1,182 1,166 1,138 1,090 1,099 

Number of mi Ik cows tttiou.) 9,2*4 9,026 9,207 9,528 9,155 9,113 9,047 8,999 8,966 8,953 

U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 139,672 135,450 145,667 12,058 5/15,186 5/12.675 5/12,409 5/12,028 5/11,481 5/11,546 

Stock, beginning 4/ 

Total (mil. IbJ 20,054 22,646 16,429 15,437 16,233 17,481 17,811 17,974 17,126 15,978 

Conmarcial (rati, lb.) 4,603 5,234 4,937 5,038 5,057 5,244 5,278 5,284 5,504 5,070 

Government (mil. lb.) 15,451 17,412 11,767 10,399 11,176 12,236 12,535 12,690 11,822 10,907 

Imports, total (mil. lb.) 5/ 2,616 2,741 2,777 506 175 207 214 212 214 273 

Conine re I ft I dJ Sappaarance 

milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 122,474 126,912 131,150 11,540 11,551 11,552 11,835 11,012 11,567 11,755 
Sutter 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,299.2 1,103.5 1,247.8 109.3 116.0 92.0 81.5 72.3 79.2 84.6 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 466.8 499.4 296.5 247.0 304.7 333.8 342.8 337.6 304.4 279.6 

Corr™rci*l disappearance (mil. lb.) 881.7 902.7 918.2 87.5 73.8 76.3 81.6 75.2 80.8 83.1 
American cheat > 

Production (rail, lb.) 2,927.7 2,648.5 2,854.4 229.1 280.8 262.1 244.1 224.0 201.7 207.1 

Stocks, beginning (ml L lb.) 981.4 1,161.5 960.5 955.1 857.6 902.6 921.0 935.7 923.0 862.4 

CarmarClel disappearance (mil, lb.) 2,085.3 2,255.6 2,278.3 208.8 206.6 187.3 191. I 209.7 205.3 219.0 

Other cheese 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,891.8 2,025.5 2,170.5 199.0 199.7 197.0 195.2 200.9 215.1 218.5 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 82.8 104.9 101.4 99.5 95.6 94.8 98.0 100.5 100.2 99.1 

Comwciel disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,134.3 2,310.9 2,460.5 255.8 219.4 215.9 215.4 221.5 238.0 250.1 

Nonfat dry »Hfc 

Production (mJ I . lb.) 1,499.9 1,160.7 1,390.0 108.3 144.0 136.7 115. I 95.9 75.2 68.7 

Stocks, beginning (mi L lb.) 1,282.0 1,405.2 1,247.6 1,034.9 965.7 1,024.4 1,011.8 997.2 934.4 844.9 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 459.9 497.8 435.0 39.7 38.2 28.5 52.8 51.4 47.5 58.6 

Frozen dessert 

production (rail, gal.) 4/ 1,224.2 1,241.8 1,249.4 (27.0 125.3 130.8 135.5 126.6 107.0 99.1 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high heat spray process. 

3/ Milk-equJvftlent, fat-basis, 4/ Ice cream, ice milk, and hard sherbet. 5/ Estimated. 

Information contact: Jim Hi I ler (202) 786-1830- 



Table 15. -Wool 



Annual 1965 1966 



U.S. wool price, 

Boston 1/ (cts./lb.) 
Imported nool price, 

Boston V (cts./lb.) 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 



1963 


1964 


1965 


Oct 


Hay 




June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


212 


229 


192 


193 


196 




196 


195 


190 


190 


190 


248 


241 


197 


197 


216 




205 


n,e. 


i87 


184 


190 


26,729 
13,851 


128,982 
13,088 


106,051 
10,562 


8,582 
797 


10,803 
924 


11 


.454 

629 


12,288 
866 


9,919 

1,052 


9,956 
962 


i 1,820 
1,035 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22,04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and 
2/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has 



been |0.0 cents, n.a. = not available. 
Information contact: John Law ler (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat animals 



Annua 1965 1966 



8,316 
19,744 

18,701 
1,354 


8,006 a, 
20,772 19, 

48,785 tB, 
1,376 1, 


635 
346 

,989 
132 


6,461 
2,779 
1,573 

85 


7,077 
1,746 

1,615 
132 


7,076 6,523 

1,142 1,544 

1,128 1,662 

67 64 


6,321 

1,812 

1,659 

70 


6,404 

2,083 

1,617 

59 


6,811 
2,403 
1,587 

81 


20.6 

15.9 


21.6 

16.1 


23.3 
17.8 


25.5 
19-5 


22.8 

19.5 


22.3 
22.4 


29.0 
30.3 


36.6 
39.3 


42.4 
42.9 


42.5 
39.0 


62.37 
39.35 
72.97 


65. 34 
39.61 
63.95 


58.37 
38.32 
58.28 


58.02 
14.42 
60.00 


55.79 

37.91 
55.83 


54.08 
38.77 
61.10 


58.27 
38.32 
62.13 


59.04 
37.62 
62.50 


59.43 
38.42 
67.50 


59.73 
37.32 
67.50 



1963 1964 1965 Oct Hey June July Aug Sept Oct 

Cattle on feed (7-States) 
Number on feed (thou, toad) 1/ 
Placed on teed (thou, head) 
Marketings (thou, head) 
Other disappearance (thou, heed) 
Beef steer-corn price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 
Market prices ($ per cwt.) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice iteeri, Omaha 

Utility cohs, Omaha 

Choice vulars, S. St. Paul 
Fsddsr Cattle* 

Choice, KaniasClty, 600-700 lb. 63.70 65.28 64.56 62.37 60.40 58.50 61. X 65.75 65.50 65.10 

Barrows I gilts, 7^markets 47.71 48.86 44.77 44.09 46.91 54.50 60.99 63.39 59.01 54.21 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 34.03 39.12 37.20 36.49 39.97 41.92 50.76 56.64 59.63 

Slaughter sh^ep & lams: 

Lambs t Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 
Feeder 1 ambs : 

Choice, San Angelo 
Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 

Choice st«r beef, 600-700 lb. 

Canrver 1 Cutter cow beef 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb. V 

Pork bel lies, 12-14 lb. 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 

Commercial slaughter (thou, head)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls & stags 

Ca I ves 
Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 
Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
yea I 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



57.40 62. 


18 66.61 


67. 


25 


81.25 


77. 


36 


73.84 


66. 


12 


66.38 


59.65 


16.85 20. 


90 34.02 


30. 


25 


33.94 


35.88 


35. 


31 


34.88 


29.38 


36.85 


54.87 61. 


02 85. 


91 


61. 


65 


64.22 


84. 


69 


79. 


97 


80.X 


83.88 


81.45 


97.83 98.01 90. 


76 


99. 


1 1 


66.42 


63. 


58 


89. 


25 


90. 


98 


90.50 


91.80 


78. 


48 74. 


70 74. 


13 


68. 


12 


71.39 


73. 


41 


73. 


33 


71. 


50 


72.60 


71.44 


,, 


96. 


36 91. 


51 


97.85 


102.53 


til. 


58 


121. 


77 


125.73 


118.84 


109.81 


60. 


38 60.08 59.50 


52.09 


61.82 


71. 


83 


90. 


06 


89. 


10 


75.64 


60.32 


75.60 78. 


22 67. 


50 


72.X 


64.89 


69.69 


85. 


57 


92. 


16 


98.98 


105.20 


36,649 


37,582 


36,293 




3,240 




3,235 


3,123 




3,322 




3,203 




3,128 


3,285 


17,486 


17,474 


16,912 




1,406 




1,506 


1,519 




1,555 




1,497 




1,499 


1,586 


10,758 


10,691 


11,237 




1,024 




971 


921 




l,X4 




1,009 




957 


931 


7,597 


8,617 


7,387 




737 




693 


621 




696 




635 




608 


463 


808 


789 


758 




72 




65 


62 




65 




62 




64 


65 


3,076 


3,297 


3,385 




319 




276 


257 




3X 




278 




281 


295 


6,619 


6,759 


6,165 




570 




431 


419 




448 




443 




511 


511 


87,564 


85,168 


64,492 




7,76B 




6,684 


6,076 




6,098 




5,972 




6,502 


7,240 


23,060 


23,418 


23,557 




2,106 




2,109 


2,027 




2,146 




2,077 




2,050 


2,146 


428 


479 


499 




46 




43 


41 




45 




44 




43 


44 


367 


371 


352 




33 




25 


24 




25 




25 




30 


30 


15,117 


14,720 


14,728 




1,358 




1,210 


1,065 




1,063 




1,037 




1,137 


1,279 




Annual 










1965 












1966 




1963 


1964 


1965 


II 




III 


IV 


1 




"11 




III 


IV 


10,271 


9,908 


10,653 




9,688 




8,670 


7,937 




9,694 




8,915 




7,950 


8,197 


23,776 


24,917 


23,326 




5,206 




5,480 


7,325 




5,260 




5,181 




6,326 


— — 


22,548 


22,540 


22,887 




5,787 




5,969 


5,224 




5,723 




5,771 




5,846 5/ 5,404 


1,591 


1,632 


1,396 




437 




244 


344 




316 




375 




233 


— 


44,150 


42,420 


41, IX 




39,680 


t 


41,650 - 


11,820 


i 


11, IX 




38,600 


■ 


38,045 


59,585 


5,638 


5,348 


5,258 




5,220 




5,397 


5,377 




5,258 




4,988 




4,840 


4,840 


38,512 


37,072 


35,842 




34,460 




36,253 


36,443 




35,842 




33,612 


' 


33,205 34,745 


9,735 


9,020 


9,020 




2,420 




2,191 


2,265 




1,940 




2,161 




2,034 5/ 


2,060 


72,733 


67,680 


67,648 




18,762 




16,941 


17,255 




14,880 




16,878 




15,853 


— 



Cattle on feed (I3-States) 

Number on feed (thou, heed) 1/ 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 

Marketings (thou, head) 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,591 
hogs 1 pig* (10-States) 4/ 

Inventory (thou, head) 1/ 

Breeding (thou, heed) 1/ 

Market (thou, head) 1/ 
Farrowing* (thou, head) 
Pig crop (tnog. head) 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ 8ushels of corn equal In value to IX pounds live-weight. 3/ Beginning January 1964 prices are 
for 14-17 lbs.; January 1986 prices are for 14-18 lbs. 4/ Quarters are Dec. o* preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar. -May <M), 
June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Nov . (IV). 5/ Intentions. *Cle*se& estimated. 

Infornation contact: Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1830. 
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Crops and Products 



Table 17.— Supply and utilization^ 



aslda 
3/ 



Harval- 



Pl*nt»d 



YL*ld 



Produc- 
tion 



Totol 

supply 
4/ 



Fm4 

*nd 

r*ild- 



tic 



Ex- 



Tot* I 



Ending 
stock* 



F*r* 

pHc* 
5/ 



Mil. acres 



Bu/*cr» 



Kll. bu 



t/fcHi 



WhMt 


























I98I/82 





86.3 


80.6 


34.5 


2,785 


3,777 


135 


712 


1,771 


2,618 


1,159 


3.65 


1 982/83 


5.8 


66. 2 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 


1,509 


2,417 


1,515 


3.55 


1983/84 


30.0 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


3,939 


369 


742 


1,429 


2,540 


1,399 


3.53 


I 904/35* 


18.6 


79.2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


405 


749 


1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.38 


I 985/86* 


18.8 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2,425 


3,865 


273 


771 


915 


1,960 


1,905 


3.16 


1966/87* 


20.1 


71.8 


60.5 


34.3 


2,077 


3,992 


350 


780 


975 


2,105 


1,887 


2.Z0-2.40 


Rica 
1961/82 


MM. 


•eras 




lb/#cr* 








Ml 1. cwt (rough «qul 


v.) 




f/ewt 





3.83 


3.79 


4,819 


182.7 


199.6 


_ 


6/ 78.1 


82.0 


150.6 


49.0 


9.05 


1962/83 


0.42 


3.30 


3-26 


4,710 


153.6 


203.4 


~_ 


6/ 62.9 


66.9 


131.8 


71.5 


8.11 


1965/M 


1.74 


2.19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


— 


6/ M.7 


70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


8.76 


1964/85* 


.79 


2.83 


2.80 


4,954 


138.8 


187.3 


~ 


6/ 60.5 


62.1 


122.6 


64.7 


8.06 


1965/86* 


1.16 


2.52 


2.50 


5,437 


136.0 


202.9 


-*. 


6/ 66.9 


58.7 


125.6 


77.3 


6.72 


1986/87* 


1.20 

Mil. 


2.35 

#cnw 


2.33 


5,626 

Bu/tcn*. 


131.3 


209.9 




6/ 67.0 

Kii. 


60.0 
bu 


147.0 


62.9 


3.45^4.25 

f/bu 


Corn 














. 












1961/82 





84.1 


74.5 


106.9 


8,119 


9,512 


4,169 


796 


2,010 


6,975 


2,537 


2.50 


1 962/83 


2.1 


81.9 


72.7 


113. 1 


8,235 


10,772 


4,521 


694 


1,834 


7,249 


3,523 


2.66 


1983/84 


32.2 


60.2 


51.5 


81.1 


4,J75 


7,700 


3,818 


975 


1,901 


6,694 


1,006 


3.25 


1964/85* 


3.9 


80.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,684 


4,116 


1,055 


1,865 


7,036 


1,646 


2.62 


1965/86* 


5.4 


83.3 


75 J 


1 18.0 


8,665 


10,524 


4,116 


1,129 


1,241 


6,486 


4,036 


2.35 


1966/87* 


13.0 
Mil. 


76.6 

*cros 


69.0 


119.3 
Bu/acro 


8,223 


12,264 


4,200 


1,150 

KM. 


1,125 
bu 


6,475 


5,789 


1.35-1,65 
f/bu 


Sorohgp 
1981/82 





























15.9 


13.7 


64.0 


876 


1 ,006 


417 


10 


260 


687 


319 


2.38 


1962/83 


0.7 


16.0 


14.1 


59-1 


835 


1,154 


495 


10 


210 


715 


439 


2.52 


I98V84 


5.7 


11.9 


10.0 


48,7 


488 


927 


385 


10 


245 


640 


287 


2.84 


1984/85* 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,154 


539 


18 


297 


854 


300 


2T.39 


1965/86* 


.9 


18.3 


16.7 


66.7 


1,113 


1,413 


655 


29 


178 


662 


551 


2.15 


1966/87* 


2.5 

Mil. 


15.0 

ocrft* 


13.5 


66.7 

Bu/*crtt 


900 


1,451 


575. 


30 
Ml. 


175 
bu 


780 


671 


1.30-1.50 
f/bu 


Btrloy 


























1961/82 


G 


9.6 


9.0 


52.4 


474 


621 


198 


175 


100 


473 


146 


2.44 


1962/63 


0.4 


9.5 


9.0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2.22 


1963/84 


LI 


10.4 


9.7 


52.3 


509 


733 


282 


170 


92 


544 


189 


2.50 


1964/85' 


.5 


12.0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2.26 


1965/66* 


.7 


13.2 


11.6 


51.0 


591 


847 


333 


167 


22 


522 


325 


2.00 


1966/87* 


1.8 

Mil. 


13.0 
acres 


12.0 


50.0 
Bu/tcr* 


600 


930 


300 


175 
KM. 


100 
bu 


575 


355 


1.45-1.65 
f/bu 


0.+* 


























1981/82 





13.6 


9.4 


54.2 


510 


689 


453 


77 


7 


537 


152 


1.89 


1962/83 


0.1 


14.0 


10.3 


57.8 


593 


749 


441 


65 


3 


529 


220 


1.49 


1963/84 


.5 


20.3 


9 J 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


2 


546 


181 


1.67 


1984/85' 


.1 


12.4 


8.2 


56.0 


474 


689 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1.69 


1985/66* 


.1 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


729 


461 


63 


2 


546 


183 


1.25 


1986/87* 


0.7 

Mil. 


14.7 


7.0 


54.9 
8u/*cro 


584 


596 


400 


65 
Mil. 


2 
bu 


467 


109 


0.95-1.20 
f/bu 


Soybwtrxs 
1961/82 





67.5 


66.2 


30.1 


1,989 


2,302 


7/ 89 


1,030 


929 


2,048 


254 


6.04 


1962/83 





70.9 


69.4 


31.5 


2,190 


2,444 


7/ 66 


1,106 


905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


1963/84 





63.8 


62.5 


26.2 


1,636 


1,981 


7/ 79 


963 


743 


1,605 


176 


7.61 


1964/85* 


i 


67.8 


66.1 


28.1 


1,661 


2,037 


7/ 93 


1,030 


596 


1,721 


316 


5.78 


1965/86* 


63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2,099 


2,415 


7/ 86 


1,053 


740 


1,679 


536 


5.10 


1966/87* 


"0 


61. 8 


59.5 


33.8 


2,009 


2,545 


7/ 90 


1,080 

mi. 


760 
lbs 


1,930 


615 


4.50-4.90 

8/ tVlb 


SoybMn oil 


























1981/82 


— 


— 


— 


— 


10,979 


12,715 


— 


9,536 


2,077 


11,612 


1,103 


19.0 


1982/83 


_ — 


— 


— 


-*. 


12,041 


13,144 


„ 


9,858 


2,025 


11,883 


1,261 


20.6 


1963/84 


— 


_ 





, 


10,872 


12,133 





9,588 


1,624 


11,412 


721 


30.6 


1984/85* 


*i 











11,468 


12,209 





9,917 


1,660 


11,569 


632 


29.5 


1 985/66* 


^- 


— 


— 


— , 


11,617 


12,257 


— 


10,053 


1,257 


11,3(0 


947 


16.0 


1966/87* 










11,878 


12,825 




10,400 
Thou. 


1,200 
tons 


11,600 


1,225 


13.5^17.5 
9/ f /twi 


Soybtan ml 


























1961/82 


— 


— 


— 





24,634 


24,797 


__ 


17,714 


6,908 


24,622 


175 


163 


1962/63 


— 


— 


— 


— 


26,714 


26,889 


— 


19,306 


7,109 


26,415 


474 


187 


1963/84 


— 


— 


— 


— 


22,756 


23,230 


_ 


17,615 


5,360 


22,975 


255 


186 


1964/85* 


_-#- 


— 


— 


n — 


24,529 


24,784 


— 


19,460 


4,917 


24,397 


387 


125 


1965/86* 


— 


— 


— 





24,951 


25,336 


__ 


19,118 


6,008 


25,126 


212 


155 


1986/87* 


— 


— 


— 


~_ 


25,488 


25,700 


— 


19,500' 


5,900 


25,400 


300 


140-160 


S*» footnote 


ftt end of tablo. 
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Table 17,— Supply and utilization, continued 







Area 










Feed 


Other 
























and 


vjaa4 — 












Set 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


fan 




■slab 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


U4* 


port* 


UM 


stocks 


price 




3/ 










4/ 












5/ 






MH. acres 




lb/acre 








Nil, 


bales 






l/io 


Cotton W 


























I96I/8Z 





14.3 


13.8 


542 


15.6 


18.3 


— 


5.3 


6.6 


II. 8 


6.6 


54,0 


1962/83 


1.6 


11.3 


9.7 


590 


12.0 


18.6 





5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


7.9 


59.1 


1 98 3/84 


6.8 


7.9 


7.3 


508 


7.8 


15.7 


*— 


5.9 


6.8 


12.7 


2.8 


66.4 


1964/85* 


2.5 


M.I 


10.4 


600 


13.0 


15.8 


— 


5.5 


6.2 


11.8 


4.1 


57.8 


1985/86* 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


630 


13.4 


17.6 


_ 


6.4 


2.0 


8.4 


9.4 


54.8 


1986/87* 


3.6 


9.6 


8.7 


539 


9.8 


19.2 


— 


7.0 


6.8 


13.8 


5.5 


— 



10, 1986 Supply and Demand Estimates. 1/ Herketirtg year beginning June I for wheat, barley and oats, August I for cotton and 

rice. Septwfcar I for soybeans, corn, and sorghum. October I for soym&*l, and loyol 1 . 2/ Conversion factors I h ectare (ha.) *= 2.471 acres, 

I retrfc ton * 2204.622 pounds, 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 59.3679 bushels of corn or sorghiN, 45.9296 bushels of barloy, 68.3944 
bushels of oati f £2.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. 3/ Includes diversion, P1K, and acreage reduction programs. 
4/ Include* leportt. 5/ Season average. 6/ Residual Included In daunt lc use. 7/ includes seed. 8/ Averege of crude soybean oil, 
Decatur. 9/ Average of 44 percent, Decatur. 10/ Uplend and extre long staple. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau data which results 
in an unaccounted difference between tupply end use estimates and change* In ending stocks. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 



Table 18. — Food grains 



HarkarHng year 1/ 



1965 



1966 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, No. I HRU, 
Kansas City (l/bo.) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS, 
Minneapolis C$/bu.) 2/ 

Rice, S.W. La. (l/cwt.) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (ml I . bu.) 

Kill grind (mil. bu.) 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) 
Rica 

Exports {*nil. cwt, rough equfv.) 



1962/65 1985/84 1964/85 


1965/86 


Oct 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


5.94 5.85 5.74 


3.28 


3.15 


2.30 


2.50 


2.46 


2.53 


2.60 


3.95 4.21 3.70 
18.00 19.38 17.96 


3.25 

16.11 


3.01 

17.50 


2.51 
12.75 


2.17 
12.42 


2.59 

10.63 


2.64 

10.25 


2.70 
10.25 


1,509 1,429 1,424 

656 694 676 

) 292 506 301 


915 
707 
317 


89 
65 
29 


66 
56 
26 


110 
61 
27 


124 
66 
29 


104 
67 
50 


92 
n.a. 

n.d. 



68.9 



70.3 



62.1 



56.7 



6.1 



6.5 



9.6 



II. I 



11.7 



7.8 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use: 

Food (mi I. bu.) 

Food i seed (mil. bu.) 4/ 
Export* (ml I. bu.) 



Marketing year 1/ 



i 963/64 


1964/85 


1965/86 


1,515 


1,399 


1,425 


643 

469 
1,429 


651 

502 

1,424 


678 
371 
915 



1965 



1966 



Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Uec Jan-Mar Apr-Kay Jun-Aug 
2,141 1,667 1,425.2 2,971.1 2,526.1 2,130.0 1,905.0 



165 


105.8 


223.7 


176.8 


166.9 


110.7 


169.0 


4.4 


-1.2 


354.7 


24.9 


4.9 


1.8 


561.0 


266 


139.1 


326.6 


247.3 


226.1 


115.3 


520.2 



2/ Ordinary protein. 5/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
Information contacts: Allen Schfenbeln and Janet Liuezey (202) 786-1840. 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat And August I for rl 
approximated by residual, n.a. m not available. 



Table 19,-Cotton 



U.S. price, SLA, 

1-1/16 in. (cts/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 
Index (ctt./lb.) 5/ 
U.S. H 1-5/32" (cts./lb.) 4/ 
U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 
Exports (thou, bales) 
Stocks, beginning (thou, bales) 



Marketing year 1/ 



1965 



1986 



I9BZ/85 1965/64 1*54/85 1*65/86 Oct Jane 



July 



Aug Sept 



63.1 



75.1 



60.5 60.0 



56.1 



76.7 87.6 69.2 48.9 

78.0 87.1 75.9 64.8 

5,512.8 5,927.0 5,544.5 6,596.9 

5,206.8 6,786.0 6,201.5 1,969.2 

6,652 7,937 2,775 4J02 



Oct 



65.2 65.7 26.8 33.6 44.0 



49.0 41.0 


57.4 57.2 


43.5 51.2 


68.6 41.5 


38.1 57.8 


44.7 52.4 


590.6 557.7 


496.9 524.5 


606.7 609.5 


218.0 66.9 


25.0 591.7 


386.5 646U 


5,186 10,527 


9,720 9,548 


9,228 10,076 



1/ Beginning August I. 2/ Average spot market. 5/ Liverpool Outlook "A" Index; average of five lowest priced of 10 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 



January-February 1987 
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TaWe 20.-Feed grains 



Marketing year \/ 



1965 



1966 



Wholesale price* 
Corn, No, 2 yel low, 

Chicago ($/bu.) 
Sorghum, Ho. 2 yellow, 
Kansas City ($/c*t-) 
Barley, feed, 
Minneapolis <$/bu.) 
Barley, siting, 
Minneapolis (J/bu.) 
Exports 

Corn (mi 1. bu.) 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons J 2/ 



1982/85 1963/84 1964/6? 1965/86 Oct June 



2.98 
4.80 
1.76 
2.53 



3.46 
5.22 
2.48 
2.84 



2-79 
4.46 
2.09 
2.55 



2-35 
3-72 
1-53 
2-24 



1,834 1,902 1,865 1,241 
53.0 56.5 56-6 36-6 



2-26 

3-62 

1-41 

2-10 

126 
3.9 



2-52 

4-00 

1.23 

1.84 

57 
1-7 



July 

U96 

3 + 20 

1.16 

1.75 

45 
1.6 



Aug 

1-66 

2-71 

1-13 

1-61 

52 
1-8 



Sept 

1.49 
2.47 
1.27 

1.76 

81 
2.7 



Oct 

1-51 

2-60 

1-50 

1.93 

125 
4.1 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use: 
Feed (mi I . bu.) 
Food, seed, ind* (mil. bu.) 
Exports Gnt I . bu.) 
Total use (ml I. bu-) 



Marketing /ear 1/ 



1965 



1966 



1962/85 

2,537 

4,521 

895 

1,834 

7,249 



1963/84 1964/85 1965/66 Har-Hay June-Aug Sept-Wo* Dec-Feb Mar-Hay June-Aug p 



3,523 

3,818 

975 

1,902 

6,694 



1,006 1,648 4,623 2,856 



4 J 16 
1,055 
1,865 
7,036 



4,116 
1,129 
1,241 
6,486 



1,026 
283 

479 
1,789 



612 

280 

296 

1,168 



1,648 

1,210 
272 

418 
1,900 



8,615 6,587 4,969 



1,305 
259 
465 

2,029 



1,095 
302 

204 
1,601 



506 
296 
154 
956 



1/ September I for corn and sorghum; June I for oats and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corni sorghum, oats, and barley, 
p = pral iminary. 

Information contacts: Dave Hu I I (202) 7B6-IB40; Jim Cole C202J 766-1693- 



Table 21. — Fats and oils 



Marketing year 1/ 



1985 



1966 



Soybean s 

Wholesale price, No. I yellow, 
Chicago ($/bo.) 2/ 

Crushing* (ml I- bu.) 

Exports (ml I. bu.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Production fell, lb.) 

Domestic dlsap. (mil- lb.) 

Exports (all, lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Soybean meal 

tfholesela price, 44t protein, 
Decatur {(/ton) 

Production (thou, ton) 

Dojiwsttc dlsap. (thou, ton) 

Exports (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 
Hargarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts/lb.) 



1962/83 1963/84 1964/85 1965/86 Oct June 



6.11 


7-78 


5.88 


5.20 


1,107.8 


982.7 


1,030.5 


1,052.8 


905.2 


742.8 


598.2 


740.0 


254.5 


344.6 


175-7 


316-0 



5.07 
94.3 
55.3 
25.7 



20.62 30.55 

12,040,4 10,872.0 

9,857.3 9,596.6 

2,024.7 1,813.6 

1,102.5 1,260.9 



187.19 

26,713.6 

19,306.0 

7,108-7 

175.2 

41.1 



29.52 l8 + 20.71 

11,467.9 11,620-4 1,040-3 

9.916.7 10,062-8 911-3 

1.659.8 1,257-2 36-1 
720.5 632.5 632-5 



154-90 136-30 

24,957.8 2,218-1 

19,122.3 1,888-5 

6,007*0 397.8 

367-0 386.9 



5.33 
79.6 
28.7 
53.2 



July 



5-25 
83-1 
26-6 
40.7 



16-22 14.28 

881.9 909.5 

901.7 769.2 

1 15. 1 44.6 

1,360.2 1,225-2 



186.21 


125.46 


22,756.2 


24,529.3 


17,615.2 


19,481.7 


5,359-7 


4,916.5 


474.1 


255.4 



158.90 

1,879-4 

1,430.2 

452.9 

282.4 



161-00 

1,976.6 

1,600.6 

404-2 

278.7 



Aug 



4-71 
78.4 

21.0 
40.2 



14-28 

875.3 

856.4 

187.7 

1,320-8 



163.50 
1,663.4 
1,428.8 

345.0 
250-6 



Sept 



Oct 



4,74 4.74 

79.4 107.0 
30.2 89.7 

28.5 36.3 



13.94 14.63 

889.3 1,166.5 
877.6 999.1 

223.4 146.5 
1,152-2 946.6 



165.20 

1,878-7 

1,644.6 

312.9 

296.3 



165-40 
2,521.3 
2,005-8 

5M-5 
21 1.7 



46.3 



55.4 



42.1 



45.7 



40-40 39.00 37.95 36.00 36.09 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soyrneal and oils calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1, 
1982, prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskln (202) 7B6-IB40; Tom 8lck*rton (202) 786-1691. 
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Table 22.-Fruit 



Calendar years 



1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 I960 1981 1982 1963 1964 1985 -986 F 

Citrus 

Production (thou, ton) 14,586 14,788 15,242 14,255 13,329 16,484 15,10* 12,057 1 3,606 10,468 11,037 5/ 12,306 

Per capita consunp+lon (lbs) 1/ 119.5 117.8 M8.8 106.1 108.8 113*1 104.7 1 10. 120.7 103,2 115.4 n.e 

Hon citrus 

Production (thou, ton*) 12,384 11,846 12,274 12,460 13,689 15,155 12,961 14,217 14,154 14,290 14,180 

Par capita con»umption (lbs) 1/ 85.5 $4.4 84.8 83.3 85.9 87.4 B8.2 89.3 89.2 93.4 95. t 



n.*. 



1985 1986 



Itov Dec Jen Feb Aer Apr Ney June Jw*V ** S«pt Oct 



Fob (hipping point prices 

Applas (t/carton) 2/ 14.30 14.00 13.60 15.00 14.85 15.62 18.10 18.50 22.86 n.a. 17.03 13.70 

Peers (t/box) 3/ 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.59 15.50 n.a. 24.18 25.70 n.e. 14.67 14.00 15.00 

Oranges it/ban) 4/ 6.01 4.88 4.27 3.71 3.85 3.79 4.19 4.27 3.63 4.03 4.34 6.58 

Grapefruit (S/bok) 4/ 4.25 5.82 5.78 3.76 3.94 4.22 5.20 5.98 6.17 6.76 6.65 6.29 

Stocks, ending 

Fre»h apples <mH. lbs.) 3,342.5 2,724.7 2,125.2 1,550.2 1,039.3 612.6 267.2 118.8 25.4 7.9 2,349.5 4,142_7 

Frash pwrs <mh. lbs.) 222.2 183.2 142.9 101.3 71.6 35.5 4.9 .7 75.0 124.4 525.1 333.2 

Fro*«« fruits (mil. Ibi.) 7BB.9 720.7 656.5 597.1 &44.6 496.9 461.4 556.1 7i9.6 74*. I 740.7 855.6 

Frozen orange Juice (mil. lbs.) 656.0 684.4 888.4 966.8 911.5 1,031.6 1,047.5 1,056.9 920.3 855.3 715.4 577.6 

1/ Par capita coniueption of both fresh and proceised fruit in trash wight equivalent. Eighteen fruit items are not Included In this 

year*s not* par capita consumption series. 2/ Red Delicious, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray P*ck, 80-N3's. 3/ D'Anjou, Washington, 

standard box capped, U.S. Mo. I, 90-l35*s_ 4/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. V As of December I, 1986. n.a. - not available. 
F = forecast. 

information contact; Ban Huang (202) 786-1767. 



Table 23. -Vegetables 



Calendar yaart 



L97T 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 



Production 

Total tfagetables 11,000 c*t> 1/402,936 382,165 413,925 381,570 579,123 431,515 403,320 457,392 453,651 

fresh (1,000 cet) 1/2/ I76,*4l 182,563 190,859 190,228 194,694 207,924 197,919 217,152 217,814 - 

Processed (tons) 5/ 11,319,750 9,980, (00 11,155,500 9,557,100 9>22l,*60 M, 179,590 fO, 270,050 12,015,020 ll,79t,860 10,891,300 

Mushrooms 0,000 lbs) 398,703 454,007 470,069 469,576 517,146 490,826 561,531 595,681 587,956 — 

Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 355,334 366,514 342,447 302,857 338,591 355,151 553,911 362,612 407,109 552,274 

Seeetpotitoes (1,000 c*t> 11,885 13, M5 15,570 10,955 12,799 14,833 12,083 12,986 14,416 11,555 

0r v edible beans (1,000 Oft) 4/ 7,880 9,840 10,383 14,649 19,436 12,670 7,781 11,617 11,207 — 

1985 1986 



Oct ftkw 0*= J*n Fab Mar Apr May Juna July Aug Sapt Oct 

Frash (1,000 c*t) 5/ 18,318 14,708 14,021 22,189 16,643 17,454 19>2I0 32,927 26,825 27,818 17,579 15,174 19,275 

Potatoas (l,000cwt) *0,O67 9,646 10,147 12,965 10,726 11,953 13,604 16,057 9,682 7,757 8,066 7,907 11,332 

Sweetpotatoas {1,000 ctft) 492 817 504 352 5*5 413 227 250 177 160 96 246 428 

i/ 1983 data are not conparabla with 1964 and 1985. 2/ Estimate relmtated for asparagus with ft* 1984 crop, all other years also include 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweat corn, lettuce, honerdees, onions, and tomatoes. 3/ Estimates reinstated for cucumbers with the 
1984 crop, all other yeari alto include snap t*#ni, sweat corn, green pm*% t and tomatoes. 4/ Production by class which Include baby Unas, 
QVsct northern, Pinto, Red Kldn*y. 5/ I ne I udet *n*p beam, broccoli, cabbage, carrot*, cauliflower* celery, sweet corn, cucunfcers, eggplant, 
lettuce, onloni, bell peppers, squash, tcmatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, and watermelons. 

Information contact: Shannon Harm (202) 786,1767. 

Table 24. — Other commodities 









Annual 






1985 




1986 






1982 


1983 


1984 


1989 


1986 F 


Ju | y-Sept 


Octree 


Jen-Her 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Sugar 

Production 1/ 






















5,936 


5,682 


5,890 


5,969 


6,300 


685 


2,992 


1,619 


746 


2,292 


Deliveries 1/ 


9,153 


8,812 


8,454 


8,035 


7,800 


2,150 


2,004 


1,834 


1,919 


l,43l 


Stocks, ending 1/ 


3,068 


2,570 


3,005 


3,126 


3,158 


1,745 


5,126 


3,384 


2,552 


1,652 


Coffee 






















Compos j to green price 


132.00 


131.51 


142,95 


137.46 


182.50 


124.83 


152.81 


215.33 


190.79 


174.92 


H.Y. CcU./lb.) 






















Imports, green bean equlv. 


2,352 


2,259 


2,411 


2,550 


2,600 


652 


612 


799 


653 


635 


(million lbs.) 2/ 




Annual 




1985 

Aug 








1986 








1983 


1964 


1985 


Her 


Apr 


Nay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Tobacco 






















Prices at auctions 3/ 






















Flue-cured (dol./lb.) 


1.78 


i.ei 


1,72 


1.60 


n.q. 


n.q. 


n.q. 


n.q. 


n-q. 


L44 


Burley (dot. /lb.) 


1.77 


1.68 


i.59 


n.q. 


I.4S 


n.q. 


n.q. 


n.q. 


n.q. 


n.q_ 


Oomastic consumption 4/ 






















Cigarettes CbiJ.) 


600.0 


600.4 


594.0 


50.1 


5I_5 


48.0 


52.4 


56.0 


38.4 


51.4 


Large Cigars (mi 1.) 


5,605 


3,493 


3,226 


296.1 


227_4 


257.0 


279.4 


281.2 


270.4 


251.7 



1/1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarter 1y data shown *t end of each quarter. 2/ Green and processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July- June 
for flue-cured, October -September for bur ley. 4/ Taxable removal*. F = forecast, n.q. = no quote. 

Information contacts; {sugar) Dave Harvey (202) 786-1769; (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 766-1769; (tobacco) Verner Grl le (202) 786-IB40. 
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Table 25.— World supply and utilization of major crops, livestock and products 



Wheat 

Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports Inurrlc ton) 1/ 
Consumption (nwtric ton) 2/ 
Ending stock* leetric ton) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Ara* (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (rmtric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Rice, willed 

Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Export* (rmtric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton)' 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 



1960/81 


1961/82 


1962/83 


I96V84 


1984/65 E 


1965/86 P 


I9B6/87 r 








Mil- units 








237-0 
443.0 

94.1 
445. B 

78.2 


238-7 
449.5 
I0I<3 
443.6 
87-0 


237-7 
477.5 
98.7 
462-2 
102-3 


229-1 
489.5 
[02-0 
462.3 

109.5 


231.4 
511-5 
106.9 

494-9 
126.1 


2Z9-I 

499.6 

85-0 

468-1 
137.7 


227.9 
521-7 
84-7 
505.0 
154-4 


342.4 
732.9 

106.0 

745.1 

90-6 


349.9 
766.0 
96.6 
737.7 
120.7 


339.7 
784.4 
89.7 
752.6 
152.5 


335.3 
687-7 

91.7 
762-2 

77.9 


335.5 
813.7 
100-1 
783.5 
108-2 


338.9 
843.5 
63.6 
771.9 
179.8 


335.1 
836.5 
79-5 
785.7 
230-6 


144-5 
27J-0 

13.1 
272.3 

22.1 


145.2 
260.6 

11.8 
281.5 

21.3 


141.1 
265-7 

11.9 
289.5 

17-3 


144-3 
308-0 

12.6 
306.2 

17.2 


144-4 
319.1 

11.5 
314-2 

22-2 


143-6 
320.0 

12-6 
317-9 

24-3 


144.2 
317.7 

M-7 
320.5 

21.5 


723.9 
1,446.9 

215.2 
1,463.2 

190.9 


733-8 

1,496-1 
209.7 

1,462.8 
229.0 


718-5 

l r 547.6 

200.3 

1,504.3 
272.1 


706-7 
1,485.2 

206.3 
1 ,552.7 

204.6 


711.3 
1,644.3 

218.5 
1,592.6 

256.5 


711-6 
1,663-3 

161*2 
1,577.9 

341-8 


707-2 
l r 675-9 

175-9 
J r 6lt-2 

406-5 


132-9 

155.8 

32-1 

20-5 


158.3 

169.4 
35.8 
16-9 


143.6 

176-3 

35.1 

20*5 


137.1 

165-7 

33.0 

15.8 


151-1 

191-1 

32-8 

21.2 


154-9 

195-7 

33-9 

26-0 


155.7 

196-5 

35.3 

29-7 


90.B 

25-9 


94.1 
26-9 


96-1 
31.5 


93-1 
29-6 


101-9 
32-3 


104.4 
33-4 


I05-5 1 
33-5 


40.0 
12-5 


41-6 
13.3 


43-4 
14.0 


42-5 
13.6 


46-3 

15.5 


49.4 
16.5 


49.6 
16-3 


32.1 
65.0 
19.7 
65.8 
21.1 


33.0 
71-2 
20.2 
66.0 
25.9 


3L* 
68-0 
19.4 
68.1 
25.0 


3L0 
67-7 
19.2 
68-5 
25.0 


33.9 

86.1 
20-4 
69-8 
43.0 


32.0 
76.9 
20.3 
74.6 
46.3 


30.7 
70.4 
23-0 
77.1 

41.0 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 F 


1987 F 


93-6 

9t-8 

5-7 


93-9 

92-2 

5-8 


96-5 

94-7 
5.8 


98. 1 

96.1 

5.9 


101-8 

99.6 

6.3 


102.2 
100.6 

6.1 


102.5 

(00.9 

6.4 


22,4 
22.1 

1.5 


23.0 
22.7 

1.4 


23.5 
23-5 

1-3 


24-2 
24-0 

1.2 


25-2 

24.9 

1.2 


26.1 
25.7 

1.2 


27.3 
26,9 

1.2 



0i Is 

Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 

Meals 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cotton 
Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Red meat 

Production (mil. metric tons) 
Consumption (mil. metric tons) 
Exports (mil. metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 

Production (ml L metric tons) 
Consumption (mil. metric tons) 
Exports (mil- metric tons) '/ 

Dairy 

HI Ik production 

E = Estimated. P * Projected. F = Forecast- 1/ Excludes Intra-£C trade- 2/ Irfhere stocks data not available (excluding 
USSR), consumption includes stocii changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent 
levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not 
absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data- 1981 data correspond with 1960/81, etc. n.a- = not available. 

Information contact: Frederic Surls (202) 766-1693. 



389.6 



396.9 



412-5 



413-0 



417.9 



423.1 



423.4 
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Table 26.-Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Annual 1965 1966 



1963 1984 1965* Oct Key Jul* July *"fl S«pt Oct 
Export- comodftfes 

^f'^^buf)'' 4.30 4.17 5.75 5.51 5.49 2.« 2.80 2.82 2.B5 2.86 

Corn, To.b. »«*«l, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 5.49 5.50 2.89 2.5J 2.70 2.69 2.17 1.89 1.71 1.69 

f^b.^fs^T; 6«lf ports ($/b u .) 5.54 3.00 2.64 2.20 2.71 2.37 1.94 1.70 1.73 1.81 

SoybMi.*, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 7.31 7.38 5.83 5.05 5.59 5.53 5.45 5.36 5.37 5.13 

SotfZ, ill, Decatur (cts./lb.) 25.51 30.75 27.03 20.61 17.72 16.75 16.21 14.16 13-84 14.61 

SoTbeeno^i, Decatur ($/too) 200.91 166.80 127.15 139.67 157.60 I5B.55 162.15 164.76 166.19 152.85 

Cotton, 8 rwrkat avg. spot (cts./lbJ 68.68 68.37 58.55 56.14 63.95 65.24 65.73 26.81 33.56 43.91 

TcUcco, «vg. price at auction (cts./lb.) 173.96 170.66 172.05 174.69 158.01 158.01 IM.Ol 142.95 151.92 145.48 

Rice, fo.b7.rlH, Houston <$/c*t.) 19.39 19.47 18.57 18.25 13.75 13.60 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 

inedible tallo*, Chicago (cts./lb.) 15.41 17.47 14.33 11.50 8.72 7.56 7.78 7-81 8.10 8.44 

'TuneTTv!^ (I/lb.) (.53 1.46 1.42 1.37 2.18 1-93 1.88 1.85 2-03 1.87 

£bb£ i.Y. spit (cts /lb.) 56-19 49.70 41.91 42.92 40.10 41.06 43.51 43.45 45.29 46.87 

Cocoe beans, (Of. (I/lb.) -« 1.06 .99 1.03 .81 .81 -88 .89 .96 .9) 

Information contact: Kary Teymourlan (202) 786-1691. 



Table 27. — Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates 

1985 1986 







Dec 


J«fl 


Mb 


M*r 


Apr 


Hay 


J una 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 
















1980=100 












Total U.S. 


tr 


AOjB 
























Nam i na 1 




1^6 


134 


129 


126 


125 


123 


124 


n,A< 


n.a, 


n.a. 


ft, a. 


'it**'; 


RmI 




157 


135 


130 


127 


126 


124 
Aprl 


125 
1 1971=100 


n,a. 


n.a, 


n.a. 


n.a, 


n,£. 


Ag icaltur 


Al 


trade 
























Noml na 1 


1/ 


3,183 


3,544 


4,093 


4,495 


4.500 


4,511 


4,498 


4.567 


4,661 


4,660 


4,729 


4,7^1 


fiul 2/ 




91 


90 


Be 


86 


85 


64 


85* 


85' 


86* 


87* 


87* 


69* 


Soybeans 
Naninal 


1/ 


114 


112 


107 


105 


105 


103 


103 


161 


250 


266 


260 


294 


Real V 




64 


62 


79 


76 


76 


74 


75* 


7** 


7b* 


7-;* 


75* 


76 J 


ih*ot 
Ikmlnal 


1/ 


IB! 368 


20,590 


23,953 


26,425 


26,457 


26,533 


26,449 


26,499 


26,501 


26*512 


26,714 


27,00., 


Real 2/ 




103 


102 


102 


107 


101 


100 


101* 


100* 


10** 


102" 


103* 


105' 


Corn 




























fctminal 


1/ 


2,903 


3,227 


3,720 


4,061 


4,086 


4,095 


4,065 


4,172 


4,297 


4,320 


4,369 


4,430 


KoaJ 2/ 




86 


85 


81 


79 


78 


77 


77* 


76* 


79* 


80* 


79* 


80* 


Cotton 




























kc*iunal 


1/ 


216 


216 


214 


228 


227 


226 


233 


231 


230 


233 


236 


237 


Rul 2/ 




97 


97 


95 


94 


93 


92 


92* 


91* 


90* 


91* 


92* 


95* 



1/ Nominal values Are percentage changes in currency units per dollar, ueightud by proportion of agricultural export* 
from tha United Stdte^ . An increase Indicates ttmt the dollar Has appreciated, 2/ Real values are computed in t lie urns 
May as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes In the countries Involved, 

^Preliminary; assumes the ^ame r*Ta of CPl increase/decrease as the previous six months- n.a. = nut available. 

tnformAtlofl contact: Edward Wl Ison (202) 786-1666, 



Table 28.— Trade balance 



F lace I ye*r»* Cfct 



1979 I960 1981 \m 1913 I9S4 19*3 1986. I987f 1906 

% Billion 

E *ETicultural 31,979 40,481 43,780 39,095 54,769 56,027 31.201 Z6,325 26,000 2,435 

Nonaar I cultural 135,839 169,8*6 185,423 176,3*0 159,373 170,014 I79.Z56 "76,613 n~a. 6,1*9 

ToT.I 1/ 167,818 210,327 229,203 215,405 194,142 208,041 2l0,437 202, 958 n_a, 18,594 



X^lcul+ural 16,166 17,276 17,218 15,481 16,271 18,916 19,740 20,B75 20,000 1,654 

Nonaar I cultural 177,474 223,590 237,469 233,353 230,629 297,736 3(3,722 342,fi» n,a. 76,270 

Tolal 2/ 193,610 240,666 254,687 248,834 246,900 316.652 333,462 363,750 n.a. 29,924 

r Agricul™l 15,7*3 23>ZD5 26,562 23,614 18,498 19, 1 M M,461 5,450 6,000 7BI 

Mon^ricultural -4I,5B5 -53,744 -52,0*6 ^57,043 -7l,256 ^27,722 -154,486 -"66,242 "■•■"iH^ 

Total -25I/92 -50,539 -25,484 -33,429 -52,758 -108,611 -123,025 -l60,/92 n,a. -11,350 

■Fiscal yvtri begin October 1 *nd end 5op+#r*>er 50. Fiscal year 1985 began Ott. I, 1964 and ■ndsd Sept, JO, 1985. 
i/ Do***tlc e*port? Including 0«Partfl»ivt of Detenia shipments [f.A.S- Value). 2/ Imports for consumption <cu*tow* value), 
n,a, - Mot aval labia, f = forecast. 

InKimation Contact: Steve HaoDormld (202) 786-1621. 

Jcniiory-FpbimTv 1987 * 



Table 29.— U.S. agricultural exports and imports 



Export* 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

feat* 4 praps. , e*ck poultry (nit) 

Dairy products (at) 

Poultry aaats (at) 

Fits j oil*, 4 grasses (mt) 

Hides 4 skim Incl. furskins 

Cattia Mdat, whole (no.) 1/ 
.. Hlnk pelts (no.) 1/ 
Grains I feeds Out) 

Wheat (et) 

Wheat flour (at) 

Rice (at) 

Feud grains, Incl .products (mt) 

Feeds I lodders (mt) 

Other grain products (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, end preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incl. froz. (hJ) 1/ 
Vegetables 4 prep*, (mt) 
Tobacco, urvwnu fee tured (mt) 
Cotton, axel, (inters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Sugar, cans or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds 4 products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (at) 

Protein meal (mt> 

Vegetable oi Is (mt) 
E; *e*tial oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal 


years* 




Oct 




Flsce 


1 vears* 




Oct 


1964 


1965 


1986 


I967f 


1966 


1964 


1969 


1966 


I967f 


1986 






Thousand units 








$ million 






754 


996 


570 




19 


276 


255 


344 




56 


422 


427 


45 J 


V 400 


56 


929 


906 


1,012 


_- 


119 


418 


423 


481 


— 


46 


393 


414 


430 


400 


44 


225 


2M 


265 


300 


27 


280 


257 


282 


— 


32 


1,395 


1,217 


1,355 


3/ 1,300 


85 


703 


608 


477 


— 


26 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1,318 


1,325 


1,456 





119 


24,283 


25,456 


25,973 


— 


2,298 


1,010 


1,019 


1,150 


— 


103 


2,551 


2,237 


2,697 


— * 


124 


67 


60 


65 


— 


2 


106,194 


93,903 


74,437 


— 


7,440 


17,304 


13,265 


9,476 


4/ 8,200 


763 


41,699 


28,523 


25,490 


26,900 


2,299 


6,497 


4,264 


3,299 


5/ 3,000 


264 


1,07 J 


718 


1,137 


1,300 


133 


234 


164 


204 


— 


16 


2,293 


1,972 


2,382 


2,600 


259 


697 


677 


648 


900 


59 


55,546 


55,562 


36,293 


40,400 


3,990 


8,217 


6,884 


3,819 


3,000 


314 


7,021 


6,533 


8,381 


6/ 8,500 


703 


1,216 


1,004 


1,269 


— 


no 


964 


795 


754 


— 


56 


243 


293 


257 


— 


20 


1,931 


1,907 


2,003 


— 


202 


1,594 


1,687 


1,766 


~— 


226 


5,598 


4,641 


3,652 


— 


289 


223 


200 


148 


— 


12 


1,527 


1,420 


1,467 


— - 


153 


999 


946 


1,000 


— 


103 


227 


257 


224 


200 


15 


1,433 


1,586 


1,318 


1,400 


76 


1,481 


1,277 


482 


1,400 


74 


2,395 


1,945 


678 


1,700 


70 


292 


269 


269 


— 


44 


326 


352 


366 


400 


33 


285 


555 


375 


— 


32 


74 


65 


75 


— 


8 


26,961 


23,803 


27,557 


— 


3,040 


8,602 


6,199 


6,266 


7/ 6,000 


615 


20,466 


17,886 


20,684 8/ 21,100 


2,480 


6,254 


4,324 


4,394 


— 


481 


19,265 


16,621 


20,139 


20,700 


2,440 


5,754 


3,876 


4,174 


4,000 


464 


5,060 


4,606 


5,588 


5, W0 


477 


1,217 


853 


1,127 


1,000 


96 


J, 435 


1,311 


1,284 


— 


83 


1,131 


1,018 


746 


— 


39 


n 


12 


7 


— 


1 


96 


109 


105 


— 


9 


465 


443 


568 


— 


44 


1,062 


1,069 


1,126 


— 


104 



143,794 125,967 109,941 116,900 11,261 38,027 31,201 26,325 



26,000 



2,435 



Imports 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

feat* 4 Preps-, excl. poultry (mt) 

Boa* 4 veal Cat) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and product* 1/ 
Fats, oils, 4 greases (mt) 
Hides 4 shins, Incl. fursklns J/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains 4 feeds <mt> 
Fruits, nuts, 4 preps., 

exd. Juices (at) 

Bananas 4 plantains (at* 
Fruit juices (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables 4 preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (art) 

Nursery stock 4 cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
OH seeds 4 products (mt) 

Oilseeds (at) 

Protein meal (at) 

Vegetable oils (at) 
Beverages excl . fruit Juices (hl)l/ 
Coffee, tee, cocoa, sploes (mt) 

Coffee, Incl. product* (mt) 

Cocoa beans 4 products (mt) 
Rubber 4 allied guas (mt) 
Other 

Total 

•Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1985 began Oct. I, 1984 and ended Sept. 30, 1965. 
avallabla. 1/ Hoi Included In total volume. U Forecasts for footnoted Items 3/^8/ are based on slightly different groups of 
commodities. Fiscal 1986 exports of categories used In the 1967 forecasts were: V 413 thousand mt. 3/ 1,306 thousand mt. 
4/ 9,648 million. 5/ 3,469 mil lion, I.e. Includes flour. 6/ 8,218 thousand mt- 7/ 6,439 million. 8/ 20,481 ttousand mt. 

Information contact: Steve KacDonald (202) 786*1621. 



1,907 


2,120 


1,865 


— 


69 


596 


569 


*37 


700 


55 


905 


1,123 


1,139 


1,127 


101 


1,931 


2,214 


2,248 


2,400 


215 


590 


674 


693 


712 


59 


1,165 


1,299 


1,252 


1,900 


109 


328 


416 


406 


415 


39 


703 


847 


900 


900 


99 


382 


418 


400 


410 


52 


757 


763 


736 


600 


79 


~ 


*- 


— r 


— 


— 


122 


93 


101 


— 


7 


18 


21 


22 


— 


2 


13 


18 


17 





1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


216 


240 


200 


— 


16 


59 


43 


53 


— 


5 


193 


145 


160 


— 


9 


1,805 


2,070 


2,311 


2,980 


146 


534 


604 


668 


700 


61 


4,056 


4,463 


4,637 


4,830 


304 


1,634 


1,691 


1,976 


2,000 


126 


2,727 


3,022 


3,042 


3,100 


236 


666 


752 


740 


700 


57 


27,247 


35,112 


31,539 


28,000 


4,111 


671 


999 


698 


600 


72 


2,093 


2,140 


2,199 


2,260 


125 


1,314 


1,347 


1,960 


1,500 


82 


190 


191 


206 


220 


20 


563 


556 


605 


700 


56 


32 


31 


41 


™ 


5 


17 


17 


14 


~ 


1 


82 


92 


69 


86 


4 


97 


91 


111 


100 


9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


292 


318 


353 




34 


2,829 


2,338 


1,909 


1,900 


115 


1,144 


912 


654 


-M- 


44 


1,137 


1,271 


1,908 


1,769 


116 


799 


784 


639 


600 


39 


223 


253 


197 


— 


13 


99 


96 


69 


— 


4 


118 


159 


138 


— 


12 


21 


17 


15 





1 


797 


699 


1,173 


— 


92 


663 


670 


555 


— 


34 


14,120 


15,494 


15,488 


— 


1,153 


1,547 


1,622 


1,646 


— 


165 


1,776 


1,868 


1,940 


1,868' 


144 


4,777 


4,963 


6,099 


5,400 


453 


1,128 


1,128 


1,223 


1,160 


95 


3,300 


3,244 


4,400 


3,800 


342 


451 


539 


907 


525 


35 


1,098 


1,285 


1,169 


1,200 


80 


809 


799 


801 


600 


J5 


894 


680 


615 


600 


59 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


844 


900 


865 


— 


72 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


18,916 


19,740 


20,875 


20,000 


1,654 
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Table 30. U.S. agricultural exports by regions 

















Change 


f row year 1 earl ler 








Fiscal 


years* 




Oct* 










Oct* 


Raglon a country 


1964 


1985 


1986 
$ mf llf 


I987f 
on 


1966 


1964 


1965 


1966 
Percent 


1987f 


1966 


Western Europe 


9,265 


7,IB3 


6,B57 


6,700 


746 


-9 


-22 


-5 


-3 


5 


European Community CEC-12) 


B ,650 


6,668 


6,442 


6,300 


701 


9 


-23 


-3 


-2 


5 


del g t urn-Luxembourg 


B36 


470 


361 


— 


44 


3 


-44 


-23 


— 


B 


Franca 


5*0 


396 


431 


— 


52 


-1 


-22 


9 


— 


89 


Germany, Fad. flap. 


7,260 


900 


1,001 


— 


123 


-13 


-29 


II 


«— 


36 


Italy 


771 


677 


693 


*- 


65 


-4 


-12 


2 


— 


61 


tether lands 


2,227 


1,926 


2,042 





221 


-21 


-14 


6 


— 


6 


Un i tod K 1 ngdom 


790 


62B 


62B 


_, 


Bl 


-4 


-20 





— 


-14 


Portugal 


702 


502 


306 





23 


10 


~2B 


-39 


— , 


^48 


Spain, Incl. Canarv Islands 


1,232 


B32 


723 


_ 


64 


3 


-32 


-13 


— 


-30 


Otter Western Europe 


615 


515 


415 


400 


44 


-10 


-16 


-19 





1 


Switzerland 


711 


232 


12B 


— 


10 


-12 


-26 


-45 


— 


^4 


Eastern Europe 


741 


532 


447 


400 


17 


-10 


~2B 


-16 





-45 


Germany Darn. Rep. 


172 


Bl 


52 


— :" 


3 


7 


-39 


-36 


*- 


1,490 


Poland 


197 


126 


42 


— 


1 


-15 


-36 


-66 


— 


-85 


Yugoslavia 


180 


137 


154 


*- 


9 


-28 


-24 


-2 


— 


-31 


Romania 


155 


88 


112 


— 





35 


-43 


27 


— 


-98 


USSR 


2,512 


2,525 


1,105 


600 


4 


156 


1 


-56 


-45 


-90 


Asia 


15,209 


11,933 


10,498 


10,700 


964 


12 


-22 


-12 


2 


M 


Wast Asia (Mideast) 


1,865 


1,452 


1,243 


1,300 


142 


26 


-22 


-14 


B 


64 


Turkey 


222 


129 


111 


— 


3 


693 


-42 


-13 


— 


-16 


Iraq 


423 


371 


321 


«_ 


29 


31 


-12 


-13 


— 


21 


Israel 


351 


300 


255 





27 


20 


-15 


-15 


— 


Bl 


Saudi a Arabia 


497 


381 


335 


— 


65 


ir 


-23 


-12 


— 


176 


South As id 


B67 


599 


517 


400 


31 


Sib 


-31 


-14 


-2 


-30 


Bangladesh 


157 


205 


94 


*- 


13 


3 


31 


-54 




365 


India 


376 


129 


90 


— 


B 


-51 


-66 


-30 


— 


-35 


Pakistan 


2B5 


22B 


2B5 


— 


10 


33 


-20 


25 


— " 


-65 


Chine 


692 


239 


88 


100 


1 


27 


-65 


-63 





-90 


Japan 


6,935 


5,663 


5,139 


5,100 


481 


IB 


-IB 


-9 





4 


Other East Asia 


3,631 


3,138 


2,7B7 


3,000 


268 


10 


-14 


-11 


7 


17 


Ta 1 Man 


1,409 


1,542 


1,106 





120 


14 


-5 


-17 


— 


34 


Korea r Rep . 


l,BI6 


1,400 


1,277 





114 


6 


-23 


-9 


— 


20 


Hong Kong 


407 


396 


399 


«- 


35 


IB 


-3 


1 


« 


-23 


Southeast Asia 


1,218 


842 


725 


BOO 


60 


1 


-31 


-14 


14 


14 


Tndones I a 


438 


204 


172 


— 


23 


7 


-53 


-16 


— 


72 


Philippines 


300 


2B5 


270 


— 


15 


^21 


-5 


5 


— 


1 


Africa 


2,868 


2,527 


2,135 


2,000 


I7B 


26 


-12 


-16 


-5 


-15 


Worth Africa 


1,542 


1,207 


1,402 


1,400 


121 


6 


-22 


16 





-5 


Morocco 


341 


156 


159 




11 


52 


-54 


2 


— 


211 


Algeria 


162 


220 


330 


— 


19 


-20 


36 


50 


— 


382 


Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 


882 


766 


875 


— 


75 


-3 


-13 


14 


— 


-37 


1,327 


1,320 


733 


600 


57 


62 


-1 


-44 


-14 


-30 


Nigeria 


345 


367 


158 


— 


16 


4 


6 


-57 


— 


-II 


Rap. S. Africa 


525 


IB9 


70 


— 


4 


304 


-64 


-63 


— 


-45 


Latin America I Caribbean 


5,279 


4,570 


3,599 


3,900 


343 


9 


-13 


-21 


B 


9 


Brazil 


438 


557 


444 


— ► 


B3 


10 


27 


-20 


— 


347 


Caribbean Islands 


B27 


771 


752 


700 


64 


7 


-7 


-2 





-2 


Central America 


396 


361 


334 


400 


38 


II 


-9 


-7 


33 


-5 


Colombia 


220 


238 


137 


— 


8 


-14 


B 


-42 


— 


-45 


Mexico 


1,966 


1,566 


1,115 


1,400 


80 


It 


-20 


-29 


27 


-12 


Peru 


227 


106 


106 




22 


-12 


-53 


2 


— 


142 


Venezue 1 a 


77B 


721 


493 


— 


24 


26 


-7 


-32 


— 


-35 


Caned* 


1,936 


1,727 


1,466 


1,600 


1 : »5 


4 


~H 


-15 


7 


12 


Oceania 


216 


204 


216 


200 


IB 


-4 


-6 


6 





-3, 


Total 


38,027 


31,201 


26,325 


26,000 


2,435 


9 


-IB 


-16 


-( 


4 


Developed Countries 


19,180 


15,225 


13,963 


13,600 


1,417 


4. 


-21 


-8 


-3 


5 


Less Developed Countries 


14,902 


12,680 


10,721 


11,300 


996 


# 


-15 


-15 


6 


9 


Centrally Planned Countries 


3,945 


3,296 


1,640 


1,100 


22 


67 


-16 


-50 


-31 


-73 



•Fiscal years begin October I and end September 30. 
— Hot available. 

Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Steve HecOonald (202) 786-1621. 



Fiscal year 1965 began Oct. I, 1984 and ended Sept. 30, 1965. f = forecast. 



jcnunrv-FGbruniy 1987 
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Tab'fl 31 —Farm income Statistics 




































i 


Calendar 


veers 












1977 


I97B 


1979 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1986 F" 


1967 F 
















I billion 










j. 


Farm receipts 

Crop* Cincl- net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Fer» related 1/ 


97.5 

48-6 

47.6 

1-2 


114.3 
53.2 
59.2 

1.9 


133.8 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.3 


144.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 

72.4 

70.2 

4.5 


140.9 
67.0 
69.5 

4.4 


146.4 

69.2 

72.9 

4.3 


US. 5 

72.7 

69-4 

6-4 


132 

61 

71 

5 


130 

56 

72 

5 


2. 


Direct Government payments 
Cash payments 
Value of P^K contnoditles 


I.B 
t.8 
0-0 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.3 
0.0 


1.9 

1.9 
0-0 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


9.3 

4.1 
5.2 


B.4 
4.0 
4-5 


7-7 
7.6 

0.1 


13 
9 

4 


15 

B 
7 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Total gross farm Income (4+5+6) 
Gross cash income (1+2) 2/ 
Nonmoney income 3/ 
Value of inventory change 


toe.B 

99.3 
B.4 
I.I 


I2B.4 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

143.3 
12-3 
^6.3 


166.3 

146-0 
13.8 
6.5 


163.4 

150.6 

14.1 

-1.3 


152.4 
150-2 

13-2 
-10-9 


174-4 
154-9 

13.3 
6.3 


166-6 

156.2 

11.5 

-I.I 


158 

150 

10 

-3 


157 

150 

9 

-3 


7. 
B- 


Cash expenses 4/ 
Total expenses 


71.4 

aa-9 


B4.2 
103.2 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133.1 


1 13.2 
139-4 


113.8 
140-7 


113.0 

139.5 


115.6 
141.7 


112.1 
136.1 


106 
129 


103 

125 


9. 

I0. 


Net cash income <4-7) 

Net farm income (3-8) 

Deflated (1962$) 


27-B 

19-9 
29-5 


33.1 
25.2 
34.9 


33.4 

27.4 
34.9 


34-2 

16- 1 
IB-B 


32-8 
26-9 
28-6 


36.0 
22.7 
22-7 


37-1 
13-0 
I2_5 


39.3 
32.7 

30.3 


44-0 
30-5 
27-3 


44 
20 
25 


48 
32 
27 


11. 


Off-farm income 


26.1 


29.7 


33. B 


34.7 


35-B 


36-4 


37-0 


37.9 


40-B 


43 


44 


12. 
13. 


Loan changes V: Real estate 

V: Monreal estate 


7-6 
6.0 


7.6 
8.3 


13.0 
10.9 


9.3 
5-9 


9-4 
6-2 


4-0 
3-4 


2-5 
1-0 


-0.B 
-0.0 


-5-6 
-9-2 


-5 

^6 


-3 
-3 


14. 
15. 


Rental income plus monetary change 
Capital expenditures 5/ 


3.5 

15-0 


4.1 
17-9 


6.3 

19.9 


6-1 

IB-0 


6.4 
16. B 


6-4 
13-7 


5.7 

13-0 


7.B 
12-5 


8.0 

I0J1 


7 
0i 


7 
7 



16. Met cash flow (9+12+13+14-15) 



30.B 



35.1 



43-7 



37.5 



37-9 



37-0 



33.3 



33.0 



27.1 



32 



41 



F = midpoint of forecast range- 1/ Income from machine hire, cuitom wrk, sales of forest products, and other misc. cash sources. 
2/ Numbers In parentheses indicate the combination of items required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value of heme consumption of 
self-produced food and imputed gross rental value of fare dwellings- 4/ Exclude* capital consumption, perquisites to hired labor, end'* 
household expenses- 5/ Excludes ferm households. Totals may not add doe to roundlftg- 

informatlon contact: Gery Lucier (202) 786-1607. 



Table 32. — Balance sheet oUhe U.S. farming sector 













Ce lender years 














1976 


1977 


I97B 


1979 


J960 


1961 
% billion 


1962 


1963 


1984 


1965 


1966 F 


Assets 
























Real estate 1/ 


453.5 


507.7 


600.7 


704.2 


779-2 


780-2 


745-6 


736.1 


639-6 


559-6 


509 


Mon-real estate 


136.9 


149-0 


IB3.0 


213.9 


224-0 


229-0 


232-2 


220.4 


216.5 


211-9 


197 


Livestock 1 poultry 


29.0 


31-9 


51.3 


61.4 


60.6 


53-5 


53-0 


49.7 


49.6 


45-9 


45 


Nechloery & motor 
























vehicles 


63-9 


69-9 


7B.2 


90-B 


96-6 


103-0 


103-7 


100.9 


95.0 


92-2 


89 


Crops stored 


22-1 


24-8 


28.0 


33-5 


36.5 


36-1 


40-6 


33.2 


33.7 


37-1 


29 


Financial assets 


21-9 


22.4 


25.5 


2B.2 


30.1 


32-4 


34.9 


36-5 


36- i 


36-7 


35 


Total farm assets 


590-4 


656-7 


7B3-7 


916-1 


1,003.2 


1,005-2 


977. B 


956.5 


B56.i 


771-4 


707 


liabilities 
























Real estate 


50-3 


58-0 


65.6 


76.5 


67-9 


97-2 


101.2 


103.7 


102-9 


97-3 


92 


lion-reel estate 


46-6 


52-4 


66.4 


76-7 


82.5 


91-6 


102.4 


96-7 


95-6 


94-B 


94 


CCC loans 


1-0 


4-5 


5.7 


5-1 


5-0 


B-0 


15.4 


10.8 


B-7 


16-9 


22 


Other non-real estate 


45-6 


52-4 


60.7 


71-6 


77.5 


83-6 


87.0 


87.9 


67-1 


77-9 


73 


Total fan liabilities 


97-0 


114-9 


131-9 


155-2 


170-4 


186-8 


203.6 


202.4 


196-7 


192-1 


186 


Total farm equity 


493-5 


541-6 


651.8 


762-9 


632-9 


BI6-4 
Percent 


774.2 


754.0 


657.3 


579-3 


520 


Selected ratios 
























Debt -to-es sets 


16-4 


17-5 


16. e 


16-9 


17.0 


18-8 


20.8 


21.2 


23.2 


24-9 


26.0 


Debt-to-equity 


16-6 


20-0 


19-3 


19.6 


19-7 


22-3 


25.1 


25.6 


26-6 


31-0 


36.0 


Debt-to-net cash income 


323-2 


412.3 


396-2 


464-4 


497-7 


576-1 


553.0 


545.5 


505.8 


436-2 


363.0 



1/ Excludes farm household- F = midpoint of forecast range- 
Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808. 
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Table 33— Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States 



state 



Linstock end Products 



1964 



198? 



ft 



Sept 
1986 



1964 



Crops 1/ 



Aug 
1985 1906 

$ Million 2/ 



L9B6 



1964 



Total \f 



1985 



Aug 
1906 



I9&6 



Morth Atlantic 

Maine 

tew Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode ls|*nd 

Connecticut 

Hew York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
North Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

M i nnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Southern 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Heat Virginia 

North Carol Jne 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

ftitaissippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
Western 

Montana 

Idaho 

■Vom I ng 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

AlasM 

Hawaii 
United State* 

t/ Sales of farm products include receipts fron conmoditles placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period. 
■Utirnatei as of the end of current month. Rounded data nay not add. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 



284 


250 


21 


21 


167 


127 


II 


15 


451 


378 


32 


36 


77 


71 


6 


5 


33 


36 


3 


5 


110 


107 


8 


II 


172 


352 


29 


29 


30 


32 


1 


4 


402 


364 


30 


33 


131 


124 


10 


9 


256 


265 


22 


23 


389 


389 


32 


33 


14 


15 


| 


1 


48 


49 


2 


14 


62 


63 


3 


15 


220 


206 


18 


18 


125 


110 


8 


15 


346 


316 


26 


33 


1,921 


8,645 


148 


149 


745 


719 


98 


113 


2,666 


2,564 


246 


263 


135 


144 


12 


II 


404 


447 


60 


41 


538 


591 


71 


53 


2,242 


2,184 


180 


167 


848 


966 


86 


92 


3,090 


3,150 


266 


259 


1,626 


1,511 


131 


136 


1,989 


2,430 


96 


142 


3,614 


3,940 


227 


277 


801 


1,728 


167 


157 


2,426 


2,869 


46 


124 


4,220 


4,597 


213 


281 


2J73 


2,063 


180 


166 


4,482 


5,704 


169 


258 


6,655 


7,768 


349 


424 


1,296 


1,231 


109 


103 


1,496 


1,619 


90 


100 


2,793 


2,850 


199 


203 


4,075 


4,100 


350 


341 


878 


1,012 


74 


104 


4,953 


5,111 


424 


445 


3,360 


3,570 


283 


285 


2,720 


3,102 


112 


172 


6,068 


6,472 


395 


457 


5,015 


4,811 


463 


397 


3,924 


4,390 


82 


96 


8,939 


9,201 


544 


493 


2,166 


1,930 


J** 


155 


1,530 


1,738 


46 


123 


3,696 


3,668 


196 


278 


693 


686 


40 


55 


1,839 


2,060 


103 


190 


2,532 


2,746 


143 


244 


1,804 


1,903 


119 


138 


1,021 


1,076 


107 


79 


2,826 


2,979 


226 


217 


4,524 


4,113 


349 


337 


2,510 


3,093 


76 


65 


7,035 


7,206 


426 


401 


3,614 


3,264 


304 


262 


2,406 


2,478 


98 


86 


6,020 


5,741 


402 


347 


383 


352 


45 


37 


143 


137 


14 


12 


527 


490 


59 


50 


810 


770 


78 


68 


369 


378 


17 


29 


1,179 


I,l4fi 


94 


97 


1,121 


1,004 


91 


no 


665 


623 


37 


69 


1,786 


1,627 


128 


179 


183 


192 


16 


19 


43 


49 


7 


10 


225 


241 


23 


29 


1,941 


1,934 


202 


213 


2,253 


j,980 


202 


540 


4,194 


3,914 


404 


753 


427 


415 


39 


40 


736 


618 


62 


67 


1,164 


1,033 


101 


107 


1,848 


1,727 


191 


158 


1,772 


1,600 


112 


316 


3,620 


3,327 


303 


474 


1,091 


1,015 


96 


86 


3,642 


3,726 


136 


145 


4,733 


4,741 


231 


230 


1*415 


1,352 


74 


131 


1,288 


1,519 


17 


43 


2,703 


2,871 


92 


174 


1,054 


1,000 


89 


85 


1,051 


1,057 


27 


50 


2,105 


2,057 


M6 


135 


,388 


1,301 


136 


128 


803 


776 


17 


85 


2,192 


2,077 


153 


213 


1,046 


1,010 


107 


97 


l,H8 


1,126 


-55 


9 


2,164 


2,136 


54 


106 


1,885 


1,825 


216 


186 


1,400 


1,455 


-6 


112 


3,285 


3,280 


207 


298 


480 


491 


53 


42 


1,147 


968 


23 


62 


1,627 


1,460 


76 


104 


1,776 


1,726 


188 


197 


879 


958 


52 


23 


2,655 


2,664 


240 


220 


5,901 


5,441 


508 


509 


3,569 


3,857 


309 


236 


9,470 


9,298 


817 


746 


717 


802 


35 


45 


649 


405 


41 


82 


1,366 


1,207 


76 


127 


901 


862 


79 


71 


1,383 


1,200 


70 


115 


2,284 


2,063 


149 


186 


472 


479 


27 


51 


114 


110 


.15 


10 


586 


589 


40 


61 


2,205 


2,019 


188 


181 


1,141 


1,145 


Si 


76 


3,545 


3,164 


271 


257 


657 


718 


46 


49 


354 


369 


20 


991 


1,086 


77 


69 


753 


702" 


60 


53 


900 


827 


-6 


-12 


1,654 


1,529 


53 


41 


449 


409 


31 


40 


159 


158 


12 


14 


568 


548 


43 


54 


172 


144 


14 


12 


79 


78 


5 


5 


251 


222 


19 


17 


1,031 


932 


78 


76 


2,100 


1,865 


159 


201 


3,152 


2,797 


237 


277 


630 


622 


52 


50 


1,216 


1,156 


115 


246 


1,846 


1,778 


167 


296 


4,529 


4,165 


352 


354 


9,944 


9,805 


623 


790 


14,473 


13,970 


975 


1,144 


7 


8 


1 


1 


18 


18 


2 


2 


25 


26 


3 


2 


87 


85 


7 


7 


463 


458 


41 


40 


550 


540 


48 


47 


72,905 


69,401 


6,170 


6,040 


69,248 


72,702 


3,546 


5,257 


142,153 


142,103 


9,716 


11,297 



2/ 



Jcnuory-Februarv 198"? 



47 



Table 34.— Cash receipts from farming 



Fani earkatingt and OOC \o*ns 1/ 

Livestock **d products 
feat anlaalt 
Dairy products 
Poultry and ©flfls 
Other 

Crops 

Food graini 

Feed crops 

Cot+on {lint and seed} 

Tobacco 

ON-boarlng crops 

Ue^etab I &s and ma tons 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Other 

Gouarmant payiaants 
Total 



M Raceipts from loans represent ^alua of 
Information contact: Roger Strickland <202> 766-1604 







Annual 






1985 






1986 






I960 


1961 


1982 


1965 


1984 


1985 
$ Hi Mi 


on 


H*V 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sap* 


159,756 


141,616 


142,624 


156,460 


142,155 


142,105 


11,707 


e,aa5 


8,805 


9,446 


9,716 


li,297 


67,991 


69,151 


70,249 


69,455 


72,905 


69,401 


5,500 


5,855 


5,567 


6,039 


6,170 


6,040 


41,255 


59,748 


40,917 


58,995 


40,852 


58,185 


2,959 


5,209 


2,966 


2,995 


5,309 


5,516 


16,565 


16,095 


18,254 


18,757 


17,944 


18,155 


1,452 


1,597 


1,509 


1,494 


1,487 


1,446 


9,160 


9,949 


9,558 


10,005 


12,219 


11,196 


952 


925 


958 


1,208 


1,246 


1,109 


1,255 


1,556 


1,560 


1,600 


1,910 


1,885 


177 


124 


154 


544 


126 


169 


71,746 


72,465 


72,575 


67,007 


69,248 


72,702 


6,207 


5,031 


5,256 


3,406 


5,546 


5,257 


10 1 402 


11,619 


M,469 


9,755 


9,576 


81846 


4,074 


109 


407 


621 


595 


705 


16,506 


17,770 


17,404 


15,567 


15,720 


21,597 


1,582 


684 


626 


581 


589 


697 


4,447 


4,055 


4,454 


3,711 


3,270 


5,600 


M2 


-28 


-26 


-63 


-92 


-J29 


2,672 


5,250 


5,542 


2,766 


2,841 


2,722 


544 








6 


298 


566 


15,495 


15,8^5 


13,612 


13,550 


15,661 


12,257 


802 


92 


455 


440 


579 


986 


7,507 


8,772 


6,115 


8,512 


9,257 


8,582 


896 


l,*02 


821 


627 


642 


923 


6,557 


6,605 


6,821 


6,062 


6,787 


6,812 


680 


575 


518 


746 


500 


705 


6,560 


6,545 


6,960 


7,326 


7,946 


8,306 


717 


699 


459 


449 


456 


788 


1,286 


1,952 


5,492 


9,295 


8,450 


7,704 


294 


1,701 


ijaa 


-99 


179 


440 


141,022 


145,548 


146,116 


145,755 


150,585 


149,807 


12,001 


40,584 


9,991 


9,547 


9,895 


11,757 


aluo of 


cotmoditl 


[** Placet 


1 under OOC loans i 


ulnus value of rede 


notions d 


urtng the month. 







Table 35.— Farm production expenses, 1982-85 













Calenda 


r wears 












1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


I960 
i mini 


1981 

on 2/ 


1962 


1985 


1984 r 


1965 p 


Feed 
Livestock 

Seed 

Farra-orEgin inputs 


14,570 
5,884 
2,566 

22,620 


15,967 
7,072 
2,484 

25,525 


16,056 

10,150 

2,658 

28,624 


19,514 

15,012 

2,904 

35,250 


20,971 
10,670 

5,220 
54,061 


20,855 
8,999 
5,428 

33,282 


18,592 
9,696 
3,172 

31,460 


21,725 
8,814 
2,987 

55,526 


i9,aw 

9,498 

5,447 

52,795 


19,588 
8,991 
5,369 

31,948 


FertI ll/er 
Fuels arid oi Is 
Electricity 
Pesticides 

Manufactured inputs 


6,466 
5,966 

858 

2,108 

15,400 


6,529 
4,556 
1,069 
1,9*8 

15,892 


6,619 
4,609 
1,189 
2,656 
15,275 


7,569 
5,655 

1,447 
5,456 

17,887 


9,490 
7,879 
1,526 
5,559 
22,454 


9,409 
8,570 
1,747 
4,201 
23,927 


8,018 
7,888 
2,04t 
4,282 
22,229 


7,067 

7,505 
2,146 

4,161 
20,877 


7,429 
7,U5 
2,166 
4,768 
21,506 


7,256 
6,584 
2,073 
4,965 

20,860 


Short-term interest 
Real estate interest 
Total Interest charges 


5,574 
5,785 

7,559 


4,205 
4,529 
8,552 


5,167 

5,060 
10,227 


6,868 
6,190 

15,058 


8,717 

7,544 

16,261 


10,722 
9,142 
19,864 


11,349 

10,481 
21,850 


10,615 
10,815 
21,450 


10,596 
10,755 

21,129 


8,821 
9,878 

18,699 


Repair and operation 
Hired labor 

Machine hire and custom work 
Dairy deduction 
Other operating expenses 
Total operating expenses 


4,879 
6,745 

1,546 



5,460 

18,626 


5,4*0 
7,151 
1,662 

6,129 
20,572 


6,658 
8,279 
1,776 

7,705 
24,596 


7,280 
8,982 
2,065 

9,047 
27,752 


7,648 
9,294 
1,825 

9,578 
28,145 


7,587 
8,932 
1,984 

9,065 
28,368 


7,750 
10,182 

2,025 



10,700 

50,637 


7,545 

9,660 

1 ,696 

655 

10,646 

50,578 


7,850 

9,858 

2,170 

656 

10,860 
51,374 


7,450 

10,547 

2,185 

166 

IOI7 

31,667 


Depreciation 
Taxes 

hot rent to non-operator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 


15,776 

5,491 

5,465 

20,754 


15,495 
5,660 

5,412 
22,565 


16,965 
5,605 

5,965 
24,529 


19,545 
5,871 

6,182 
29,598 


21,474 
5,891 

6,075 

31,440 


23,575 
4,246 

6,184 
56,005 


23,866 

4,394 

6,219 
54,499 


23,491 
4,323 

5,441 
55,255 


23,020 

4,384 

7,504 
54,908 


2t,l0l 
4,423 

7,587 

32,911 



Total production expanses 82,741 88,884 105,249 125,305 133, 159 159,444 140,654 159,466 141,712 
1/ Includes operator household. 2/ Totals may not add due to rounding, r = revised, p * preliminary. 
Information contact: Richard Kodl (202) 766-1806. 
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^a isportation 



Table 36.— Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments; truck costs 



fell freight rata Index 1/ 
IDec 1964 - 100) 
A I 1 products 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food Products 
I Grain 

Rail carlcudlngs (thou, cars) 2/ 
Freah fruit & v^itibU shipments 
Piggy back (thou. Cut.) V 4/ 
Rail (thou, cut.) V 4/ 
Truck (thou. c*t,) V 4/ 

{Cost of operating trucks hauling produce V 
Owner operator (cts./mile) 
Fleet operation icts./mile) 





Annual 




1965 
Oct 








1966 














1983 


1984 


1965 


Nay 


June 


July 




Aug 




Sept 


Oct 


95.0 
94,0 

94.0 
94.8 


99,1 
96,7 
96,6 
99,1 


100.0 
99.0 
96.3 

100,1 


99.9 
98.9 
96.4 
99.6 


100,8 
99.8 
99,2 
99,6 


100,9 

100,1 
99,2 
99.6 


101. 1 
100,2 
99,1 
100,9 


P 
P 
P 
P 


101,0 
99.6 
99.1 
100.9 


P 
P 
P 
P 


100-8 p 
99,6 p 
99,2 p 
99.6 p 


100.6 p 
99,1 p 
96,4 p 
99.6 P 


26.1 


27_2 


22,6 


22,1 


17,6 p 


24,6 


p 24,4 


P 


24.2 


P 


27,0 p 


10.0 p 


545 

786 

7,921 


570 

640 

6,006 


602 

520 

6,542 


460 
41 1 
7,804 II 


920 
690 
,219 10 


927 
678 
,128 


727 

135 

6,945 


7 


514 

163 

,646 


511 
471 
6,096 6 


524 
554 

,I6Z 


IJ4,2 
112,7 


J 15,5 
H5.1 


116. 1 
116.7 


117.1 
116,1 


111,0 
113,4 


112.1 
112,6 


II 1,8 
112,1 




111.8 
112. 1 




III. 6 
112.2 


in. 6 

112.4 



US0A 



1/ Department of Labor 
ilTe 



1/ Weekly average; from 
p = preliminary 



\ Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised Harch 1965. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 
Agricultural Harketlng Service, US0A. 4/ Preliminary data for 1965 and 1986. 5/ Office of Transportation, 



Information contact T.Q. Hutchinson C202) 786-1840. 



idlcators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37.— Indexes of farm production, input use, and productivity 



| Farm output 

All livestock products 1/ 
Moat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

A1 I crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay I forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cot+on 
Tobacco 
i I crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per ecre 

'Farm input 5/ 
Farm real estate 
Mechanical power & mach 
Agricultural chemtcels 
Feed, seed & livestock 
purchases 

Fam output per unit of Input 

Output per hour of labor 6/ 
Farm 
Nonfarm 

\i For historical data and indexes, see Changes In Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical Bulletin 657, 
2/ Preliminary Indexes for 1986 based on November - 1966 Crop Production report v\6 other releases of the Agricultural 
Statistics Board, MASS, 1/ Cross livestock production Includes minor livestock products not included In the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop 
production Includes sone miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other Items not Included In the separate groups 
shown, 6/ Bureau of Labor Statistics, n.a, = not available. 



1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1961 


1982 


1961 


1964 


1965 


1966 2/ 










1977= 


UOO 










100 


104 


111 


104 


118 


116 


96 


112 


119 


111 


' 100 


101 


104 


108 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


III 


100 


100 


101 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


101 


100 


100 


99 


101 


105 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


118 


100 


106 


114 


115 


119 


119 


120 


121 


128 


111 


100 


102 


Ml 


101 


117 


117 


86 


111 


116 


108 


100 


108 


116 


97 


121 


122 


67 


N6 


111 


122 


100 


106 


106 


98 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


IN 


100 


91 


108 


121 


144 


118 


117 


129 


121 


106 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


91 


95 


97 


105 


100 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


91 


69 


100 


106 


80 


91 


106 


104 


75 


90 


79 


62 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


100 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


36 


99 


96 


94 


100 


105 


111 


100 


N5 


116 


100 


112 


118 


115 


100 


102 


105 


101 


102 


100 


97 


96 


94 


n.a. 


100 


100 


101 


101 


101 


101 


101 


99 


97 


n.a. 


y 100 


104 


104 


101 


96 


94 


90 


86 


81 


n.a. 


100 


107 


121 


121 


129 


118 


105 


121 


121 


n.a. 


100 


108 


113 


It4 


108 


106 


108 


.104 


110 


n.a. 


100 


101 


105 


101 


116 


116 


98 


115 


127 


r\.*\ 


100 


97 


106 


109 


112 


140 


106 


121 


115 


n.a. 


100 


101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


101 


104 


104 


n.a. 



Information contact: Charles Cobb (202) 786-1801, 



.Jonuory-februarv 1967 
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Table 38.— Supply and use of fertilizer 

(See the June 1986 issue, page 23.) 

Information contact: Paul Andrilenas (202) 786-1456. 



Table 39.— Supply and use of major pesticides 
(See the Oct 1986 issue, page 25.) 



Information contact: Stan Daberkow (202) 786-1458. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 40. — Per capita food consumption indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue, page 55.) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-1870. 



Table 41. — Per capita consumption ot major food commodities (retail weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue, page 56.) 

Information contact: Karen Bunch (202) 786-1870. 
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Subject Index 
(1982-1986) 



References are coded "month/page." Example: 
6/5 means June issue, page 5. 

Acreage reduction programs: 7956-3/22, 23, 
4/9, 8/13, 9/30, 10/27, 31, 11/13, 12/22, 26 
(see also Commodity programs-1982-83 and 
1983-84, and Payment-in-Kind program) 

|Africa- 

North Africa: (see Exports-Forecasts by 
region) 

iSouth Africa: 2986-11/25 

Sub-Saharan Africa: 2982-3/24; 
2984-3/24; 1985-10/27', 2986-5/18 

Agricultural exports (see Exports, U.S. 
agricultural) 

Agricultural imports (see Imports, U.S. 
agricultural) 

Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 1984:. 
2 984 »4/l 5, 12/29 

Agriculture and Food Act of 1981: 2952-1-2/17, 
4/20, 8/13; 2984-12/28 

Agriculture and the U.S. economy: 2985-12/2; 
2986-11/2, 12/26 

Argentina (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Asia market: 1982—4/23 (see also individual 
countries); 2986-1-2/13, 4/15 

Barges (see Transportation) 

Blended-Credit Export Enhancement Program: 

2982-12/4 
Brazil (see Southern Hemisphere) 
Broiler industry, U.S.: 2986-7/22 

Canada: 1984-4/21 (new rail law), 8/18 (pork 

trade); 2986-11/17 (grain competition) 
Cattle cycle: 2982-11/2; 2983-9/21; 

2985-12/29; 2986-5/9 
China (FRQ- 

Imports from U.S.: 2983-4/22; 2985-3/23; 
2986-1-2/13,4/15 
Commodity prices: 1986- 1 1/2 
Commodity programs-- 

1982: 2982-1-2/2,3/16,6/18 
1983: 2982--8/13, 9/18, 10/19; 

2983-1-2/20; 1984- 3/ 18 
1984: 2983-11/20; 2984-1-2/16, 3/18, 

4/15, 5/2, 12/4 
1985: 2984-4/15, 7/7, 10/21 (see also 

Payment-in-Kind program) 
1986: 2986-1-2/2,11, 3/22,23, 4/9,24,25, 

8/10,13,15, 9/2, 10/29, 12/10 
1987: 2086-4/25,8/10, 11/25, 12/6,10 
Congress, 98th: 2983-3/21 (agricultural 
committee changes), 3/22 (regional 
distribution) 
[Consumer demand T effect on agricultural 

economy: 2986-4/2 
|Consumer spending on food: 2982-3/14, 5/2 t 
10/16, 18; 2983-1-2/16, 3/14, 6/20, 8/22, 



11/16; 2984-3/21, 7/2,16, 12/22; 

2985-12/20; 2986-5/17 (see also World food 

consumption) 
Com industry, U.S.: 2983-3/23 
Cost of production (see Production costs) 
Cotton, world market (see World cotton market) 
Credit, farm (see Farm credit) 
Crops (see monthly crop highlights) 
Crops, world production (see World crop 

production) 

Dairy and Tobacco Adjustment Act of 1983: 

2983-11/21, 12/7,11; 2984-12/30 
Dairy technology: 2986-9/8 
Dairy Termination Program: 2986-3/22,23, 8/8 
Dairy, world market (see World dairy market) 
Debt-- 

Less-developed countries: 29S4--5/18, 7/22 
Farm: 2985-4/2,26,27, 8/22, 12/17; 
2986-6/13,9/21, 10/2 
Deregulation (tee Energy, Pesticides, 

Transportation) 
DoUar, U.S.: 2982-7/14; 2983-7/16; 

2984-5/16; 2985-3/15, 12/31; 2986-4/19,20,. 
6/17, 9/26 
Drought- 
African: 2985-10/27; 2986-5/18 
U.S.: 2983-9/2, 10/2 

Eastern Europe: 2982-8/10; 2986-1-2/13, 4/15 
Economic recovery/general economy- 

U.S.: 2983-1-2/16, 5/16, 8/22, 11/16; 
2984-1-2/14, 3/2, 5/2,15, 8/21; 
2985-3/17,12/24 
World: 2983-1-2/13, 5/14, 8/24, 11/18; 
2984-1-2/11, 5/2,16, 7/2,25; 2985-3/14, 
9/24; 2986--4/20, 6/20 (see also World 
economy) 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981: 

2984-1-2/14 
Energy - 

Oil prices: 2986-4/20,5/21,9,26 

Price deregulation (petroleum, natural gas): 

2984-8/25 
U-S. farm inputs: 2982--4/20; 2983-5/22, 
6/16; 2984-8/24 
Environment: 2986-12/22 
Erosion, soU: 2986-10/27 
European Community-- 

Agricultural policy: 2984-1-2/20; 

2985-7/22; 2986-7/18, 8/34, 11/15 
Enlargement's effect: 2984-1-2/20; 

2986-7/18 
Trade conflict with U.S.: 2986-7/18,8/34 
(see also Western Europe) 
Excess capacity for agricultural production: 

2986-4/2, 10/31 
Exchange rates (see Dollar, U.SJ 
Exports, U.S. agricultural- 

EfTect on the U.S. economy: 2982-1-2/20 
Forecasts by commodity and region: 
2982-6/11, 9/14; 2983-6/12, 9/14; 
2985^10/17; 2986 -L2/13 
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Forecasts by commodity: 7982--3/10, 12/13; 

1984-5/15, 6/14; 1985-8/17 (wheat); 

7986-1-2/13, 10/12 (fruit & vegetables) 
Forecast by region: 7952-3/12,12/14; 

7983-3/11, 8/18, 12/16; 7954-3/24, 6/16, 

12/22; 7985-5/21, 7/16, 10/17; 

7986--4/15, 7/15 
U.S. position in world trade: 7982-10/14; 

7984-8/26; 7985-4/18, 5/2,21, 7/16, 8/17 

(wheat), 10/2 (effect of loan rates); 

7986-4/15, 5/2, 6/2,15, 8/2, 9/2, 9/15 

(Argentine competition), 9/18 (Brazilian 

competition), 10/16 (ag trade balance), 

11/15 

Famine in Africa: 7985-10/27; 7986--5/18 
Farm balance sheet: 7982-7/13, 10/12 (by sales 

class), 12/12; 7983-6/2, 9/10, 12/15; 

7984-8/12, 9/13, 12/14; 7986-9/21 
Farm bill of 1985: 7985-6/2,21, 11/19; 

7986-1-2/2 (see also Food Security Act of 

1985) 
Farm credit: 7982-4/8, 6/16, 11/14, (bankers' 

survey), 12/11; 7983-5/19, 10/14, 12/15; 

7984-6/18, 12/17; 7985-4/26,27; 7986-3/23, 

9/23 
Farm Credit System: 7986-5/23, 6/17, 9/23, 

11/21 
Farm debt (see Debt, farm) 
Farm equipment leasing (see Leasing, farm 

equipment) 
Farm exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 
Farm finances (see Farm credit, Financial 

condition of farmers) 
Farm financial management: 7982-10/22; 

7986-9/21 
Farm income by year (see also OfT-farm income): 
Revisions in 1980 and 1981 data: 

7983-8/16 
1982 forecasts: 7982-4/10, 5/10, 9/11, 
11/12, 12/10 

1982 estimates'. 7983-8/13 

1983 forecasts: 7983--1-2/11, 4/4, 5/11, 
8/12, 11/11, 12/13 

1983 estimates: 7984-6/13, 7/12, 11/14 (by 
State) 

1984 forecasts: 7983-12/13; 7984-3/13. 
6/12, 7/4, 8/12, 9/12, 11/13, 12/14 

1984 estimates: 7985-9/15 

1985 forecasts: 7984-12/14; 7985-4/15, 
7/13, 10/15, 12/17 

1985 estimates: 7986-1-2/18 

1986 forecasts: 7986-1-2/18, 3/14, 6/13, 
9/20, 11/18, 12/14 

Definitions: 7984-8/17; 7986-3/17, 6/13, 
11/21, 12/19 
Farm income by type of farm: 7985-9/15; 

7986--11/18, 12/14 
Farm inputs: 7986-12/22 (also see individual 

items) 
Farm machinery: 7982--5/16; J9S3--4/20, 5/21; 
J984-5/19, 12/25; 7985-3/19, 5/19, 9/26, 
12/17; 7986--3/20, 12/22 



Farm real estate: 7982-7/18, 12/12; 7983-6/2, 

9/10, 12/15; 7984-6/18; 7985-8/22; 

7986-6/25 
Farm-retail price spreads (see Food marketing 

costs and Food prices, retail) 
Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 
Federal land banks (see Farm credit system) 
Federal Reclamation Act 7982-8/14 
Feed costs, effect on meat production: 

1 983-9/2,20 
Fertilizers: 7982-1*2/16; 7983-1-2/18, 5/20, 

12/20; 7984-1-2/18, 12/26; 7985-3/19, 5/18, 

7/20; 7986-3/20, 6/22, 12/22 
Financial condition of farmers: 7985-3/2, 

4/2,26,27, 8/2,22; 1986-9/21,23, 10/2 
Financial markets, U.S.: 7985- 1 2/3 1 
Fish consumption, U.S.: 7983-6/20 (see also. 

Food consumption per capita) 
Food aid needs (see World food aid needs) 
Food at home vs. food away from home (see 

Consumer spending on food) 
Food consumption: 7982-5/2, 7/23, 12/22; 

7983-7/18, 12/24; 7984-4/19, 12/21 (table); 

7985-8/14 (table), 9/28; 7986-1-2/21, 4/2 
Food expenditures (see Consumer spending on 

food) 
Food for Peace program (see P.L. 480 policy) 
Food marketing costs: 7982-7 '/ '20, 10/16, 12/18; 

7983-3/14, 9/18, 12/21; 7984-3/21, 11/16, 

12/19; 7985-4/22, 5/18, 12/2,20; 7986-5/16 
Food prices, retail: 7982-4/18, 7/22, 10/18, 

12/20; 7983-3/14, 4/20, 7/18, 9/18, 12/21; 

7984-4/18, 7/14, 9/16, 12/19; 7985-4/22, 

5/18,8/14, 10/22, 12/2,20; 7986-1-2/21, 

4/12, 8/32, 10/19 
Food processing industry: 7986-8/20 
Forest products, forestry: 7986-9/30, 11/13 
Food stamps: 7985-3/23 
Food Security Act of 1985: 7986-3/2,21,23, 

4/9,24, 6/2, 8/13, 9/2,18, 10/27, 11/15, 

12/22,26 
Food Security Improvement Act: 7986-4/9 
Freeze, winter of 1983/84: 7984-1-2/2, 7/14 

GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade): 7986-8/34 
Grain embargo (see USSR) 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act: 7986-4/20,25 

High-value farm product trade: 7982-9/22 
High-yielding varieties: 7 985 -8/13 (rice) 

Imports, U.S. agricultural: 7982-3/10, 6/11, 
9/14,17, 12/13,17; 7983-3/11, 6/12, 9/14,17, 
12/16,19; 7984-1-2/12, 3/16, 6/14, 12/25; 
1 986-7/26, 10/12 (fruit & vegetables), 10/16 
(ag trade balance) 

India, agriculture: 1 985- 1 0/3 1 

Integrated Pest Management flPM): 

7983-10/22 

Interest rates, real: i983-5/16, 8/22,24, 1 1/16; 
i 984-1-2/16, 3/2,15, 7/2,23, 11/22; 
1 985-3/1 9, 6/17, 12/24,31; 7986-6/25, 9/26, 
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10/2 (see also Financial markets, U.S.) 
Irrigation (policy): 2982-8/14 

Japan: 2984-6/16; 2985-4/19, 5/15, 9/23, 
10/18; 2986-1-2/13, 4/15, 7/15, 8/34 

Labor costs (see Food marketing costs) 
Labor, farm: 2984-9/23; 2986-7/2 
Leasing, farm equipment: 2986-6/16 
Livestock: 2982-11/2; 2985-3/2, 9/28 (see also. 

monthly livestock highlights) 
Livestock, world production of (see World 

livestock production) 

Marketing costs (see Food marketing costs) 
Meat consumption, U.S.: 2982-5/2, 7/23; 

2983-6/21 (see also Food consumption per 

capita) 
Meat regulations: 2982-6/18 
Mexico: 2985-12/13 
Middle East(see Exports-Forecasts by region and 

OPEC, a growing food market) 

Net cash income (see Farm income) 

Net farm income (see Farm income) 

No Net Cost Tobacco Program Act of 1982: 

2984-12/29 

Nontariff trade barriers: 2982-6/20; 

7985-12/13; 2986-8/34 
NOW accounts: 2983-5/18 

Ocean transportation (see Transportation) 
OfT-farm income: 2982-10/12; 2983--8/14 

2984-6/12, 8/13, 12/17; 2985-4/27 
Oil prices: see Energy 
Oilseeds, world market (see World oilseed 

market) 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1982: 

2984-12/29 
OPEC, a growing food market: 2983-1-2/22 (see 

also Exports -Forecasts by region) 

Packaging cost (see Food marketing costs) 
Payment-in-Kind (PIK) program: 2983-1-2/2,20 

(overview), 4/20 (effect on food prices), 5/2 (on 

crop prices and livestock), 5/2,11 (on farm 

income), 5/19, 6/16 (on inputs), 5/25 

(historical view); 2984--3/19, 8/16 (value of 

1983 program payments), 12/29 
Per capita consumption (see Food consumption 

per capita) 
Persian Gulf war's effect on oil supplies: 

2984-8/24 
Pesticides: 2982-3/20^ 2983-3/18, 5/20, 12/20; 

2984-3/19 (EDB), 12/26; 2985-3/20, 5/20, 

7/20; J98G-3/20, 10/24 (law changes), 12/22 
Petroleum (see Energy) 
"Piggyback" shipping (see 

Transportation-Trailer-on-flat-car shipping) 
P.L. 480 policy: 2985-10/25; 2986-3/23 
Port capacity (see Transportation) 
Poultry consumption, U.S.: 2983-6/20; 

2986-7/24 (jsee also Food consumption per capita) 



Production costs; 2982-5/11 (crops); 

2983-10/16 (crops, livestock); 2984-7/4, 

8/15, 10/18 (crops, livestock); 2985-9/15; 

2986-3/17, 11/18, 12/14 
Production credit associations (see Farm credit 

system) 
Prospective plantings, U.S. (see Spring plantings, 

U.S.) 
Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies: (see 

Transportation) 
Rail transportation (see Transportation) 
Real estate, farm (see Farm real estate) 
Retail food prices (see Food prices, retail) 

Seed: 2983-5/21 

Soil Bank: 2986-9/30 

South Africa (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Southern Hemisphere: 2986-3/13 (Brazil), 9/15 

(Argentina), 9/18 (Brazil), 11/15 (Australia & 

Argentina), 1 1/25 (South Africa) (see also 

Exports-Forecasts by regions) 
Soviet Union (see USSR) 
Spring plantings, U.S.: 2983-7/2; 2984-8/2; 

2985-7/2 
Storage capacity: 2982-8/15, 9/17; 2983-8/24, 

9/20; 2986-7/10, 10/22 
Sub-Saharan Africa (see Africa; Drought, 

African; and Famine in Africa) 

Targeted Export Assistance: 2986-3/23, 11/11 
Tax reform: 2955-8/24; 2986-11/26, (new 

law), 12/15 
Tillage, conservation: 2984--5/20 
Trade (see World agricultural trade) 
Trade balances: 2985-7/16, 10/17; 2986-9/26, 

10/16 
Trailer-on-flat-car shipping (see Transportation) 
Transportation- 
Barge: 2985-5/18,9/17, 12/23; 2983-3/19, 
6/19, 8/25, 9/20; 2984-1-2/18, 7/20, 9/21; 
2985-3/21,6/19, 10/24; 2986-4/22 
Deregulation, trucking and rail: 2983-3/20; 

2984-1-2/17; 2985-3/21 
Historical review: 2982-12/23 
Ocean, ports: 2982-5/18, 12/23; 

2983-3/20, 5/24, 6/19; 2984-4/16, 10/16; 
2986-11/23 
Produce shipping: 2986-7/21 
Rail: 2982-5/17,8/15,9/17,12/23; 
2983-3/19, 5/24 t 6/18, 8/25, 9/20; 
2984-1-2/17, 6/20, 7/19, 9/21; 
2985-3/21,6/19, 10/24; 2986-4/22, 7/21, 
8/27 (see also Canada, new rail laws) 
Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies: 

2982-3/23; 2984-1-2/17 
Refrigerated rail shipments: 2986-4/22, 7/21 
Trailer-on-flat-car "piggyback" shipping: 
Two-level rate structure emerging: 2982-3/22, 
5/17 

2982-3/23, 12/24; 2983-5/23; 
2984-1-2/17, 6/20; 2985-3/21, 7/21; 
2986-7/21 
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Trucking: 1982-5/22, 5/17, 12/23; 
1983-5/20, 5/23; J984-1-2/17, 6/20, 
9/21; 7985-3/21, 7/21, 10/24; 1986-4/22 
(insurance), 7/21 

Waterway user fees: 1984-7/21 

U.S. agriculture in the 1980's: 1982-7/25 

(historical), 12/2; 1983-12/26 
U.S. economy, effect of agriculture on (see 

Agriculture and the U.S. economy) 

USSR- 
Grain production and trade: 1984-10/25 
New farm policy: 1986-7/26 
Trade updates: 1985-4/20, 7/17, 10/19; 
7986-1-2/13, 4/15 
US. sales in 1983: 1983-7/20 
U.S.-USSR grain agreements: 7954-10/23 

Western Europe: 1982-5/19; 1985-7/22; 

1986-1-2/15, 4/15, 7/15, 11/15 
Wheat, world market (see World wheat market)' 
World agricultural production, by region: 

7983-8/18 (see also World crop production) 
World agricultural trade: 1982-6/20, 9/22, 

10/14; 7983-1-2/14; 7985-4/18 
World agriculture and trade in the 1980's: 

7983-12/26; 7984-8/26 
World cotton market: 79S4--4/11; 7985-5/15; 

7986-5/2 
World crop production (and consumption): 

7986-5/2 
World dairy market: 7984-1-2/20,10/12 
World economy: 7982-1-2/11; 1984-1-2/Xl, 

5/16, 7/2; 7985-3/14; 7986-4/19 (see also 

Economic recovery, world) 
World food aid needs: 7982-5/12; 7983-7/12; 

7984-3/24, 9/18; 7985-10/25,27; 7986-5/18 
World food consumption: 7984-8/26 
World grain market: 7982-10/13; 7983-10/17; 

7984-4/12, 7/16; 7985-7/22, 9/21; 7986-5/2, 

11/15 
World livestock production (and consumption): 

7982-4/12; 7983-4/14; 7984-5/11; 

7985-6/18, 9/21, 12/6; 7986-8/20 
World oilseed market: 7982- 1 1/17; 

7983-11/13; 7984-11/19, 7985-11/16; 

7986-7/14 
World wheat market 7982-8/16; 7985-7/22, 

8/17; 7986-5/2, 8/24, 11/15 



Article Index (1982-1986) 

The standard articles of Agricultural Outlook are 
indexed below for 1982-86. Also listed are the 
special reports published during these years. 

NOTE: Each issue of Agricultural Outlook 

contains highlights of the situation and outlook 

for the following commodities** 

* Livestock: cattle, hogs, broilers, eggs, turkeys, 

dairy 



• Crops: wheat, rice, feed grains, oilseeds, 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, sugar, vegetables, fruit 

These commodity summaries are included in the 
"Agricultural Economy" section. 

1982: 

* Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 1-2/17, 3/16, 6/18, 8/13, 

9/18, 10/19 
Farm Income Update: 4/10, 7/10, 9/11, 11/12, 

12/10 
Food and Marketing: 3/14, 4/18, 7/20, 10/16, 

12/18 
General Economy: 1*2/14, 4/16, 6/14, 9/20, 

11/20 
Inputs: 6/16 (credit); 4/20 (energy); 5/16 (farm 

machinery); 7/18 (farm real estate); 1*2/16 

(fertilizer); 3/20 (pesticides) 
Production Cost Highlights: 5/11 
Storage and Transportation: 8/14, 9/17 
Transportation: 3/22, 5/17, 12/23 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

* Special reports 

"Agriculture: A Mainstay of the U.S. Economy," 

1-2/20 
"Asia: Largest Market for U.S. Farm Products, 11 

4/23 
"Food Dilemma in Sub-Saharan Africa," 3/24 
"Heritage from the Past: U.S. Agriculture in a 

State of Flux,* 7/25 
"High*Value Farm Products: Outlook for the 

1980V 9/22 
"Managing Farm Finances in the 1980's/ 1 10/22 
"Nontariff Trade Barriers: Byproduct of 

Domestic Farm Policies," 6/20 
"Western Europe: Changing Structure of Farm 

Sector Boosts Output, 1 ' 5/19 
"Wheat Exporters Vying for World Markets," 

8/16 

1983: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 1-2/20,3/21,11/20 
Farm Finance Update: 10/14 

Farm Income Update: 1-2/11, 5/11, 8/12, 11/11 
Food and Marketing: 3/14,4/18,7/18,9/18, 

12/21 
General Economy: 1*2/16, 5/16, 8/22, 11/16 
Income and Finance Update: 9/10, 12/13 
Inputs: 5/19 (credit); 6/16 (energy); 4/20 (farm 

machinery); 1-2/18, 12/20 (fertilizer); 3/18, 

12/20 (pesticides); 5/19 (HK*s impact on 

inputs); 5/21 (seed) 
Production Cost Highlights: 10/15 
Storage and Transportation: 8/24, 9/20* 
Transportation: 3/19, 5/23, 6/18 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 
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• Special reports 

"Aberrations in the Cattle Cycle/' 9/21 

"Agriculture in the 1980V 12/26 

"An Analysis of Consumer Demand for Meats, 

Poultry, and Fish," 6/20 
"China Market: Import Growth Slowing," 4/22 
"IPM: The Route to Efficient Pest Control," 
10/22 

"PIK Programs of the 1960's," 5/25 
"Tapping the Growing OPEC Food Market," 
1-2/22 
"The U.S. Corn Industry: Grappling with a 

Supply-Demand Imbalance/' 3/23 
"U.S. Sales to the Soviets Falling Sharply in 

1983," 7/20 

1984: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 1-2/16, 3/18, 4/15, 10/21 
Farm Income Update: 3/13, 6/12, 7/12, 8/12, 

9/12, 11/13 
Food and Marketing: 3/21, 4/18, 7/14, 9/16, 

11/16, 12/19 
General Economy: 1-2/14, 5/15, 8/21, 11/22 
Income and Finance Update: 12/14 
Inputs: 1-2/18 (fertilizer); 3/19 (pesticides); 5/19 

(machinery); 6/18 (credit); 8/24 (energy); 

12/25 (overview) 
Production Cost Highlights: 10/18 
Transportation: 1-2/17, 4/16, 6/20, 7/19, 9/21, 

10/16 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly^ 

• Special reports 

"Agricultural Policy Issues in the EC and Their 

Implications for US- Interests," 1-2/20 
"Canada's New Rail Law: Effects on U.S. 

Trade," 4/21 
"Debt in the Less-Developed World," 7/22 
"Price Support Legislation Since the 1981 Farm 

BUI," 12/28 
Trends in Farm Labor," 9/23 
"U.S. Farm Exports to Sub-Saharan Africa," 

3/24 
"USSR Grain Production and Trade," 10/23 
"World Food Perspectives: Implications for U.S. 

Agriculture," 8/26 

1985: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 4/26,10/25,11/19 
Commodity Spotlight 8/13 (rice), 9/13 (cotton), 

10/10 (oats), 11/11 (corn) 
Farm Income Update: 4/15, 7/13, 9/15, 10/15, 
12/17 

Food and Marketing: 4/22, 5/18, 8/14, 10/22, 
12/20 

Genera] Economy: 3/17, 6/17, 9/24, 12/24 
Inputs: 3/19,5/19,7/20,9/26,12/27 



Transportation: 3/21, 6/19, 7/21, 10/24 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"Causes and Effects of the High Dollar," 12/31 
"China's Agricultural Revolution: From 

Customer to Competitor," 3/23 
"EC Grain Policies Hurt U.S. Exports," 7/22 
"Farm Bill Debate," 6/21 
"How Farmers Are Responding to Financial 

Stress," 4/27 
"India's Agricultural Success Story/ 10/31 
"Livestock Industry Adjusting to Continuing 

Pressures," 9/28 
"Putting Meat Price Spreads in Perspective," 

12/29 
"Tax Reform: Its Impact on Agriculture," 8/24 
"Weak Land Values Mirror Farm Economy," 
8/22 

"Where Do U-S- Exports Go?" 5/21 
"The Year After the Drought: How Much 

Recovery for Ethiopia and Sudan?" 10/27 

1986: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 3/22, 4/24, 6/24, 11/25 
Farm Income Update (Farm Finance): 1-2/18, 

3/14, 6/13, 9/20, 11/18, 12/14 
Food and Marketing: 1-2/21, 4/12, 5/16, 8/30, 

10/19 
General Economy: 4/20, 6/20, 9/26 
Inputs: 3/20, 5/21, 6/22 (fertilizer) 
Transportation: 4/22, 7/21, 8/27, 10/22, 11/23 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly except 

December 

• Commodity spotlights 
Dairy supplies: 8/8 
Dairy technology: 9/8 
Feed and cattle: 5/9 
Forest products: 1 1/13 
Fruit/vegetable export assistance: 11/11 
Generic certificates: 10/14 

Grain storage: 7/10 
Hog industry; 5/6 
Marketing loans: 12/10 
Oranges: 3/13 
Palm oil: 7/14 
Tobacco; 1-2/11 

• Special reports 

"Conservation Reserve Signup Mirrors 

Successful Soil Bank Program," 9/30 
"Excess Capacity and Resource Allocation in 

Agriculture, 1940-1985," 10/31 
"The Farm Credit System: Troubled Past, 

Uncertain Future," 5/23 
"How Altering Farm Production Levels Affects 

GNP and Employment/ 12/26 
"How Will Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Affect 

Farm Programs?" 4/25 
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"M^or Changes Coming in Pesticide Law/ 1 

10/24 
"New Soviet Farm Policy Could Trim Grain 

Imports," 7/26 
"The New Tax Law and Its Effect on Farmers, M 

11/26 
"The Outlook for Farmland Values Is Still 

Clouded," 6/25 



"Prosperity in Parts: Changes in the Broiler 

Industry," 7/24 
"The Roller Coaster Ride of the Input Industries, 

1975-1985," 12/22 
"U.S. vs. the World: Trade Negotiations 

Ahead/' 8/34 
"What Will It Cost Farmers To Comply With 

Conservation Provisions? 1 ' 10/27 



Economic Research Service 
Data Bases Available 



The U.S. Department of Agriculture's Economic Research Service has developed a 
series of computerized databases covering important elements of today's agribusiness 
and related activities here and abroad. 



The data bases are: 

Cameroon's Grain 

Egypt's Grain 

Exchange Rates 

Farm income 

Farm Machinery Statistics 

Farm Real Estate 

Fertilizer Use 

Food, Beverages, and Tobacco 

Irrigated Farms 

Israel's Grain 

Local Government Finances 

Nigeria's Grain 

Pesticide Use 

Policy Impact Codes 

Rural Fire Protection Facilities 

Saudi Arabia's Grain 

Turkey's Grain 

U.S. Dry Beans 

World Production Indexes 




For more details and prices, contact 
ERS/DATA 
Room 228 

1301 New York Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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